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It’s Cahot’s Sulpho-Napthol you want. Put substitutes 
behind you and forget them. This is what 





Of course in buying Sulpho-Napthol you have a 
choice in size. 


You can make no mistake by buying the largest, for it 
has many uses in the household, and it will save your 
re-ordering, as you certainly will do after giving it a trial. 


The genuine Sulpho-Napthol is the greatest dirt 
dispeller, grease annihilator and germ killer ever dis- 
covered. A few drops added to a pail of water aid in 
cleaning everything and anything about the house from 
cellar to attic with the least effort. 


It will freshen and brighten up rugs and linoleums, 
clean paint, take stains out of upholstery, and all the time 
it is killing disease germs and making the homes in which 
it is used not only refreshingly pure and clean, but 
absolutely healthy. The genuine Sulpho - Napthol comes 
always in a yellow package. 


any conscientious dealer will tell you. 








SULPHO-NAPTHOL SOAP is a delightful toilet soap of the highest quality, containing enough Sulpho-Napthol to make it 
antiseptic and healing; besides being a toilet luxury, it is a necessity for every member of the family. 


Sold hy Druggists and Grocers Everywhere 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 





Like all good things, it has many imitators. You may 
be able to buy twice as much of a substitute for perhaps 
the same amount of money. 


Even suppose, for argument’s sake, the substitute 
should be just as good, remember if you are economically 
inclined that it is necessary to use only a 1% solution of 
the genuine Sulpho - Napthol. 


With substitutes it is necessary to use 10 to 20% to 
obtain any sort of results. Therefore you are the loser in 
the end, simply because in the beginning you are buying 
an imitation, and second, it is necessary to use Io or 20 
times as much of that imitation, should it be any good, as 
you do of the original Sulpho - Napthol. 


Sulpho -Napthol, besides preventing disease by its 
antiseptic properties, will effect a cure in many instances, 
especially in such ills as are the result of invasion of germs. 
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N his cooler moments 
I Captain Wetherly might 
not have ordered Dan 


Frazier to board the stranded 
Kenilworth before daylight, 
witha heavy searunning. But 
he knew there was smoother 
water in the lee of the steamer, 
and he had reason for confidence 
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Chapter Four 





had come to a standstill in 
mid-ocean. 

Dan Frazier had the love of 
the sea in him. The sight 
of this helpless ship as he saw 
her by daylight appealed to 

him as tremendously sad and 
tragic. He picked up a sounding- 
lead and let it fall over the side 





in his boat’s crew. He had been 
foolhardy in bringing his tug so 
close, but he was in no mood to 
weigh risks. And Captain Jim 
felt sure Dan would play a man’s 
part in this undertaking. 

Dan had learned to do as he 
was told without asking why, but 
as he peered from his plunging 
yaw] at the tall black hulk of the 
helpless Kenilworth, his hands 
were shaking and his lips were 
dry. Although the seas did not 
break over the reef, because of 
the depth of water, they threat- 
ened to smash the yawl against 
the steamer’s side. 

Presently a lantern crept down 
like a huge firefly from the deck 
above. It was tied to one of the 
lower rounds of a swaying rope 
ladder, at the sight of which Dan 
gathered himself for the ordeal. 
As the yawl rose, he jumped 
headlong, got a grip on the ladder, 
and hung on for dear life while 
a frothing sea washed over him. 
Gasping for breath, bruised and 
dazed, he fought his way up the 
side and fell over the bulwark of 
the well-deck aft. 

Dan had not the slightest idea 
of what he was expected to do 
on board the Kenilworth, but 
after two seamen had stood him 
on his feet, he limped forward in 
search of Captain Bruce. Oddly 
enough, he did not feel in the least 
afraid to meet the hostile ship- 
master whose plans had been 
spoiled by the coming of the 
Resolute. Dan recalled the big, 
brown-bearded man with the deep- 
voice and the kindly eyes whom 
he had met in Pensacola harbor, 
and said to himself, as he had 
said then, ‘‘He looks like too fine 
aman.’’? They had shaken hands, too, and 
the captain had thanked Dan as his rescuer. 
But as Captain Jim’s agent, Dan braced him- 
self to be stern and dignified while he clambered 
to the bridge. 

He found Captain Bruce standing in the light 
that fell from the chart-room door. 

**T am to stay aboard until further orders 
from Captain Wetherly, sir,’’ announced Dan, 
in the heaviest voice he could muster. 

‘*Nobody asked you, so get away from my 
quarters,’’ was the irritable reply. 

Dan stepped forward into the light, and 
Captain Bruce stared at him with puzzled 
interest. Then his frown cleared, and he ex- 
claimed heartily : 

‘*Why, it’s the lad that fished me out of the 
harbor! I ought not to forget you, ought I? 
Pardon my rude manners, but a man with his 
ship in peril is poor company. Come inside. 
Well, upon my word, this is a most extraordi- 
nary reunion all round.’’ 

The stalwart master mariner was trying hard 
to wear his usual manner, but his words came 
out with jerky, nervous haste, his gaze shifted 
uneasily, and he was twisting both hands in 
his beard. If his conscience had been torment- 
ing him before, panic fear had now come to 
torture him—fear of Captain Wetherly; fear 
even of this boy, for no mere chance could 
have brought about this midnight meeting on 
the reef. 

In silence Dan followed him into the chart- 
room, and waited, while Captain Bruce seemed 
to forget himself in gloomy reflection. With an 
effort the master of the Kenilworth looked at 
the boy, and began to explain: 

“T hope Captain Wetherly did not take 
offense. I am responsible for the safety of this 
ship, and until I can get in touch with my 
owners, my word is final. If I can get her off 
without help, it means saving a whacking big 
salvage bill. She is making no water, and is 
in little danger.’’ 

Dan knew enough of the ways of seafaring 
men to be surprised that this captain should 
stoop to explain matters to the deck-hand of a 
tug. But the captain’s words did not ring true. 
He was trying to play a part, and Dan saw 
through it and was sorry for him. 
és “*You don’t know this reef,’’ replied the boy. 

You struck it in good weather. And Captain 





SHE HEELED FAR OVER FROM 


Jim Wetherly is no robber. 


need him, and need him bad. We don’t do any 
crooked business aboard the Resolute, sir.’’ 
Dan had not meant to deal this last home- 


thrust. He was only a boy, alone in the | Jerry Pringle on a wrecking job, captain. He} 


enemy’s camp. Captain Bruce flushed and 
looked hard at Dan, not so much with anger 
as with unhappy doubt and anxiety. He did 
not reply, and appeared to be struggling with 
his thoughts. Dan was so worn out with ex- 
citement and loss of sleep that he had to blink 
hard at the swinging lamp to keep his eyes 


open, and after several minutes of silence, Cap- | 


tain Bruce’s face seemed to waver in a kind of 
haze 


Dan roused himself with a start when the 
master of the Kenilworth spoke the question 
which was uppermost in his thoughts: 

‘*How did your vessel happen to be here 
to-night? What were you doing here, boy ?’’ 

Dan’s drowsiness fled as if a gun had been 
fired in the room. What could he say? If he 
told the truth he might be knocked on the head 
and dropped overboard before daylight. Deeds 
as bad as this had been done on the reef, and he 
was the only witness 
to back up Captain 
Jim’s story of a plot 
to wreck the steamer. 
He could only stam- 
mer : 

‘‘We were running 
to the north’ard and 
saw your signals. 
Captain Wetherly 
commands the tow- 
boat. You must ask 
him.’’ 

‘*He threatened and 
bulldozed me to- 
night!’’ exclaimed 
Captain Bruce. ‘I 
let you come on board 
because he treated me kindly at Pensacola. 
I will give him my answer at daylight.’’ 

Dan leaned forward and looked up into the 
captain’s face. Mustering all his courage, he 
began to say what was in his heart, as if he 
were talking to one of his own friends who had 
done something he was very sorry for: 

‘‘Captain Wetherly is working for your 


He would not 
stand by if he thought you were not going to 





THE SHOCK OF THE COLLISION 





to find the depth of water amid- 
Ships, for a glance at the chart- 
room clock had told him that the 
tide was almost at the flood. 

The sound of voices made him 
look aft. Captain Bruce was 
coming forward with Jeremiah 
Pringle, and behind them was 
Barton. 

A moment later Capt. Jim 
Wetherly threw a leg over the 
steamer’s rail, and shouted to 
his men in the yaw] to wait for 
him. He ran forward to Dan 
without speaking to the others 
as he passed them, and shov- 
ing his nephew toward Captain 
Bruce, he exclaimed: 

**Here’s my man, aboard your 
ship hours ahead of Pringle! 
You’ll have to talk business with 
me first. And all I ask is a 
square deal.’’ 

Barton hung back and acted as 
if he had caught the spirit of the 
hostile rivalry that threatened an 
explosion of some kind. He was 
more highly strung and impulsive 
than Dan, less used to knocking 
about among men, and he felt 
that Dan was somehow taking 
sides against him. Before Cap- 
tain Bruce could speak, Jerry 
Pringle strode up with an ugly 
scowl on his lean, dark face, and 
said: 

‘*Let Wetherly talk terms. 
When he gets through, I will be 
ready to sign a paper to take 
charge of the job for half the 
figure he names, I don’t care how 
low he goes.’’ 

**That ought to settle it. You 
can’t do as well as that, Captain 
Wetherly,’’ put in the master of 
the Kenilworth. ‘If you are 
so sure my ship can be pulled 


interests, sir. He knows the reef better than | off, I see no reason why Captain Pringle 


any pilot out of Key West. 
get your steamer off, he’1l do it. 


If he says he can 
And—and—he 


| isn’t the man to do it.’’ 
Captain Jim was trying to keep his temper 


| 
} 


wants to save you—your ship, no matter what | under control, but the fact that these two men 


it costs him. It—it—isn’t only to get ahead of 
| likes you, and Barton Pringle is my chum, 
| and Mrs. Pringle is my mother’s dearest friend, 
and Captain Jim wants to get you clear and 
}on your voyage again without—without being 
| forced to—to fight it out to a finish with you 
| and Jerry Pringle. It’s for Bart and his 
| mother, and for you, too, Captain Bruce.’’ 

| The shipmaster walked to the doorway and 


| 
Then he re- 


| Stood gazing out into the night. 
plied gruffly, with a hard laugh: 

‘*You are almost asleep, my boy. I can’t 
make head or tail of what you are driving at. 
I make my own bargains with tugs when I 
need them. Lie down on the settle and take 
forty winks. I am going to start my engines 
again and work my vessel off on this tide.’’ 

Dan nodded, and promptly curled up on the 

leather cushions. 
Daylight showed through the port - holes 
| when he awoke and stepped out on deck. A 
few cable lengths to 
seaward rolled the 
Resolute. 

Astern of her was 
the Henry Foster. 
Beating up the Hawk 
Channel inside the 
reef came two schoon- 
ers under clouds of 
canvas. Other sails 
flecked the sea to the 
south ward, all hasten- 
ing toward the Kenil- 
worth. 

From among the 
low islets to the west- 
ward the smaller craft 





CAPTAIN 
JIM WETHERLY. \ ! 


of the ‘*Conchs,’’ or | 


scattered dwellers on the Keys, were speeding 
toward the scene. 

The Kenilworth lay with a list to port, her 
bow shoved high on the invisible reef, her stern 
still afloat. 
a landlubber that this great steamer was in 





ing round her. 


It would have been hard to convince | 


danger of going to pieces. No seas were break- | 
She looked almost as if she| crew gathered round the huge coils of steel 


were trying to carry out their agreement right 

under his nose was more than he could stand. 
He shook his heavy fist in Jerry Pringle’s face, 
and declared : 

‘The Resolute will make fast to this ship 
this morning; and if you want the Henry 
Foster to get action, it will be under my orders 
and my terms. This play-acting ends right 
here. I mean you, too, Captain Bruce. I have 
been hoping that I could keep my mouth shut. 
I’d rather cut off my right hand than drag 
certain other people into it. I know why you 
brought your boy along with you, Jerry 
Pringle. To put a stopper on my tongue, 
wasn’t it? Hide behind women and children, 
eh? Well, I’m in charge of wrecking this 
steamer, understand? Get back to your tug. 
I’ve a good mind to —’’ 

He felt a pull at his arm, and looked into 
Dan’s imploring face, as the boy whispered: 

**Don’t say any more, Uncle Jim. Wait till 
Bart is out of the way, please, oh, please do!’’ 

Captain Jim rammed his hands in his pockets 
and addressed Captain Bruce: 

“T’ve said my last word. 
come aboard at once.’’ 

The master of the Kenilworth wavered and 
looked at Jerry Pringle, as if appealing to the 
stronger will which had tempted and entrapped 
him. Pringle muttered with a sneer: 

‘*Who is master of this steamer, anyhow ?’’ 

Captain Bruce echoed the remark : 

‘*T command this ship, Captain Wetherly, 
and the sooner you leave her the better.’’ 

Wasting no more words, Captain Jim called 
to his boat’s crew to stand by to take him off, 
and said to Dan: 

‘*Pringle is coming off to his tug. You stay 
here. They won’t dare to do you any harm. 
Keep your eyes and ears open.’’ 

Presently Bart followed his father back to 
the Henry Foster. Dan had found no chance 
to talk with him, and he was not sorry. He 
was afraid Bart would ask him what Captain 
Jim’s angry speech meant. 

Dan watched the Resolute steam nearer the 
Kenilworth, while Captain Wetherly’s deck 


My hawser will 











as 


hawser on the overhang. Soon the Henry 
Foster wallowed closer, and her men were 
also busy making ready to pay out a towing 
hawser. 

Dan could not understand how Captain Jim 
was going to get his line aboard, but he breath- 
lessly awaited the next move. 

On board the Resolute Captain Wetherly was 
standing at the wheel, and watching the Henry 
Foster with the light of battle in his gray 
eyes. Jerry Pringle’s tug had forged ahead 
until she lay square in the path of the Resolute, 
which was thus prevented from getting into 
position for taking hold of the steamer on the 
reef. 

Captain Jim pulled the whistle-cord, and the 
Resolute clamored to the other tug to move out 
of the way. But Mr. Pringle seemed deter- 
mined to remain exactly where he was. Again 
and again the Resolute’s whistle was sounded, 
but the Henry Foster refused to make room. 
Captain Wetherly finally observed to the 
mate: 

‘*He doesn’ t’seem to have very good manners, 
does he? Maybe he ought to be taught a lesson. 
Take the wheel while I go below and have a 
few words with Mr. McKnight.’’ 

The chief engineer was leaning against a 
stanchion, and muttering invective against the 
balky Henry Foster, with special emphasis on 
the shortcomings of Mr. J. Pringle. 

‘‘Are you going to sit here all day and let 
those Henry Fosters laugh at you, captain ?’’ 
asked McKnight. 

‘‘Not if you have steam enough to do as I 
tell you, Bill. All I want you to do is to jump 
her ahead for all she’s worth when I ring the 
jingle-bell. Then hold on tight.’’ 

‘*Going to push her out of the way?’’ asked 
the engineer, with a smile of happy anticipa- 
tion. ‘Well, there’s steam enough to make 
the Henry Foster know she’s been bumped. 
It’s about time something happened.’’ 

The captain returned to the wheel-house, 
and gave the signal to back her. The Resolute 
slipped very slowly astern until she was in a 
position for a ‘‘running start.’’ As a final 
warning, her whistle was blown, without reply 
from the Henry Foster. Then with one long 
blast, like a war-whoop, she moved straight 
ahead, gathering headway, until her rearing 
bow was flinging cascades of spray. ‘The mate 
gasped : 

‘*Keep her off, captain, or you’ll be in colli- 
sion !’” 

Captain Wetherly grinned and nodded as he 
held his tug straight at the after part of the 
Henry Foster, on board of which there was 
much shouting and running to and fro. 

Her crew had taken it for granted that the 
Resolute would pass astern of them until her 
tall eutwater loomed within a hundred feet of 
their overhang. 

Then her engine-room bells ding-donged one 
frantic signal after another, but she began to 
move too late. 

Crash! and she heeled far over from the 
shock of the collision. Like a keen-edged’ ax 
through a soft timber, the bow of the Resolute, 
with her weight and momentum behind it, 
sheared through the overhang, and sliced a 
dozen feet off the stern of the luckless Henry 
Foster. It was done and over with in a 
twinkling. The Resolute plowed on with 
headway almost unchecked, and as her horrified 
mate rushed forward to see what damage had 
been done to her own hull, Capt. Jim Wetherly 
looked back and remarked to himself: 

‘*As neat a job as I ever saw. Her after 
bulkhead will keep her afloat, but she’s surely 





shy her tail-feathers. I guess that winds up |- 


her career as a towboat for some time. Jerry 
Pringle looks kind of upset and agitated.’’ 

Mr. Pringle had picked himself up from the 
deck, where he had been hurled headlong, and 
was wildly shaking his fist at the Resolute. 
The crippled tug was drifting off broadside, and 
was evidently helpless. Presently a small boat 
put off from her and headed for the Resolute. 
As soon as he was within shouting distance, 
Jerry Pringle rose in the stern-sheets and yelled 
in a voice broken with rage: 

‘*You’ll pay for my vessel, Jim Wetherly ! 
You ran her down on purpose! She’!l founder 
or drift on the reef if you don’t tow me to Key 
West !’” 

‘*You violated all the rules of the road!’’ 
sang back Captain Jim. ‘‘And you’re so fond 
of wrecking other people’s vessels, supposing 
you see what kind of a job you can make of 
the Henry Foster. Tow you to Key West? 
You’re joking. I’m going to put my line 
aboard the Kenilworth, and I’ll settle with 
you later.’’ 

Dan was dancing up and down on the Ken- 
ilworth’s deck as he stared at this amazing 
collision. 

It might be a reckless and lawless thing to do, 
but Dan saw that Jerry Pringle had brought 
the disaster upon himself, and that it had given 
Captain Jim a clear field. Throwing his cap 
in the air, Dan let out a series of shrill and 
joyous war-whoops. 

He had forgotten all about Barton, but in 
the midst of his noisy jubilation he caught sight 
of his chum standing aft on the Henry Foster 
and peering down at the havoc made by the col- 
lision. Dan’s voice must have carried across 
the water, for Bart turned to look at the Kenil- 
worth, and shook his fist with every sign of 








AGL THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Dan subsided, but the | hornet at me! 





rage and resentment. 


I ought to have kept still. I 


mischief had been done. He had made an/don’t know how we can ever patch this up, 
enemy of Barton, and he muttered with a sor-|either. He ought to blame his father for 


rowful face: ‘ 
‘*T can’t blame him for getting mad as a 


thinking he could fool with Uncle Jim.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


UNCLE JARVES “WATER~DRAGON” 





T has always seemed to 
| me that Uncle Jarve’s 
4a ‘*water -dragon’’ was 


the most useful, practical and 
efficient fire-fighter which I have ever seen, 
especially for mills, factories, creameries, and 
so forth, where there is water, steam, or any 
other power. It could be used, however, at 
farms, stores or residences—at any place, in- 
deed, where a small power is installed. 

It was one of Uncle Jarve’s odd contrivances 
at the time when he was at Grandfather 
Adams’s, lording it over my brother ‘‘Poley’’ 
and myself. He first rigged one up at the old 
paper-pulp mill in the woods, where we were 
then turning dowels and manufactur- 
ing shovel-handles from ash. 

Unele Jarve had not been at the 
mill for some time, but one afternoon 
about the middle of August, when our 
team came back from the railway- 
station, lo! there he sat beside the 
driver; and he had in the back of 
the wagon two empty oil-barrels, and 
a lot of wire and other iron gear. 

‘*Now look out,’’ Poley said to me, 
under his breath. ‘‘Be on your guard, 
or he will stick us for something or 
other. Don’t pay him another cent 
of money.”’ 

Uncle Jarve, however, appeared to 
be in one of his absorbed, thought- 
ful, inventive moods. He said hardly 
a word to us, but went walking about 
and round the mill, whistling low to 
himself, all the rest of the afternoon. 

At last he took supper with us and 
stayed overnight, still without saying 
a word as to what he had come for or 
why he had brought the oil-barrels. 

But the next day he got to work; in 
fact, he had, as it now appeared, been 
making his preparations and getting 
his ironwork done for a week or two. 

He rolled one of the heavy barrels 
into the mill, and during all the rest of 
the forenoon he was rigging a kind 
of drum on the main shaft of the mill, 
for winding his coil of wire. 

In the afternoon we saw him wind- 
ing the wire round the outside of the 
oil-barrel. He wound it very tightly 
and made both ends fast at the chimes. 

That was about all he did that day; but the 
next day he brought in his iron gear, bored a 
hole in each head of the barrel, and then passed 
a rod through the holes and through the barrel, 
so that the ends, which had been cut for a 
screw thread, projected about two inches outside 
each head. 

Next he put a circular iron plate on each 
head, having a hole at the center for the end 
of the rod to come through ; and then, applying 
a washer and nut, he screwed them tight down 
on both heads. This, of course, was to secure 
the barrel-heads against internal pressure. 

He had thus made his barrel iron-clad, so to 
speak, and very strong. It was water-tight 
and nearly, if not wholly, air-tight. 

After that he whistled and walked round for 
a while, and sang a song or two in his rasping, 
unmusical voice ; but in the afternoon he became 
silently busy again, attached a crank to the 


south end of the main shaft, so as to convert | ing. 


circular motion to backward and forward 
motion, and then connected to that a small but 
strong pump, set horizontally, with a pipe from 
it down to the water under the mill. 

‘Now what do you suppose he is up to?”’ 
Poley said to me. 

That was more than I could guess; we went 
about our business and pretended to take no 
notice. 

Uncle Jarve whistled most of the next day, 
but got to work toward night, set his barrel on 
end at the back of the mill, and secured it in 
place with a collar and braces. He then con- 
nected his pump to the bung-hole of the barrel 
with a bit of iron pipe—and went home. 

After he had gone, Poley and I looked it all 
over, but could make nothing out of it. 

**T guess he’s crazy—at last,’’ Poley said. 

But the next day Uncle Jarve came back. 
He had walked all the way up to the mill; and 
he brought, coiled over his head and shoulders, 
about forty feet of hose, which he had wound 
with wire. The hose had a nozzle on it at one 
end, and at the other a valve and screw con- 
nection. 

He was whistling happily to himself; and he 
now proceeded to bore a hole in the top head 
of the barrel and to connect his hose. He also 
screwed a little air-cock into the top head. 

After that he tested it all, then sat and looked 
it over, and walked round the mill for as much 
asan hour. By that time it was noon, and he 
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came in to dinner with the 
rest of us. Just as we were 
getting up from table, Poley 
said, ‘‘Uncle Jarve, I’d like 
to know what you are making out there—if 
you know yourself.’’ 

Uncle Jarve regarded him a moment thought- 
fully. 
‘*Chuck,’’ said he, ‘‘I concluded you’d be 
asking that question just about now. A boy 
like you, Chucksey, with not over a pint of 
brains, can stand only about so much curiosity ; 
it burns him all up!’ 

“‘Oh, yes, yes, we know that you’ve got all 
the brains there are in the family !’’ exclaimed 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


‘*But some of us can earn 


Poley, wrathfully. 
a living—which is more than you ever did.’’ 
‘*A living !’’ quoth Uncle Jarve, contemptu- 


ously. ‘‘Why, Chucks, any grubber can get a 
living, if he is sordid enough to work !’’ 

Poley burst out with something or other in 
reply, but Uncle Jarve cut it short. ‘‘Oh, drop 
that,’’? said he, ‘‘and come along out to the 
mill; I want to show you the finest thing you 
ever saw.’’ 

We went out with him, and our three hired 
men, who were also very curious, followed 
us. 
Uncle Jarve looked perfectly happy. ‘‘Now, 
Chucks,’’ said he, ‘‘I’ve given you a dead-sure 
thing in the way of protecting your mill from 
fire. It’s fully equal to a steam fire-engine; 
and it is so inexpensive and cheap that anybody 
can have one.’’ 

We smelled a rat, so to speak, and said noth- 


**You see that oil-barrel,’’ Uncle Jarve con- 
tinued. ‘‘That cost one dollar. You see these 
circular iron disks on the heads and that rod 
and the wire on the barrel. Well, they cost 
a dollar and eighty-five cents. You see that 
little force-pump, too; that was five dollars 
fifty. The hose, nozzle, wire and pet-cock 
were six seventy-five; and those bits of old 
iron piping cost sixty cents more. Fifteen 
dollars and seventy cents, all told. That’s all 
it actually cost; but I expect to get twenty- 
five dollars for the rig, as it stands. The 
nine thirty over the cost is my profit for the 
patent.’’ 

Uncle Jarve looked at us as if expecting 
appreciation or applause. But we said nothing. 

‘*Let me show you,’”’ he went on. ‘‘Suppose 
a fire started in the mill here, or in the lumber- 
yard outside. One of you shout, ‘Fire!’ and 
the other take out your watch and time me. 
Just three jumps to make; first jump, to hoist 
the gate and start the water-power going; 
second jump, to this little lever, which con- 
nects the crank-gear to the pump; third jump, 
to catch up the nozzle and hose. How many 
seconds ?”” 

‘*Twenty-one,’”’ said I, for I was timing his 
movements. 

Uncle Jarve was in his element now, and 
waxed enthusiastic. He charged the pump 
with a quart or so of water, and then pumped 
the barrel half-full. ‘‘That is the way you 
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always want to keep it, ready for fire,’’ said 
he. ‘*‘Now yell ‘Fire!’ and time me again.’’ 

This time Uncle Jarve had the gate hoisted, 
the pump in motion, and the nozzle in his 
hands, with a smart stream of water flying from 
it across the mill in eighteen seconds! 

As the pump went on, rapidly condensing 
the air and water in the barrel, the jet from 
the nozzle gained strength, till it was projected 
with great force on all sides, clear outdoors and 
high in the air; for it had the full force of the 
water-power behind it. 

‘*Hurrah !’? Uncle Jarve shouted, cutting cir- 
cles with the whizzing jet. ‘‘Best thing I ever 
did! It will save millions every year! What 
is twenty-five dollars for a fire - fighter like 
this?’’ and he turned to us again for apprecia- 
tion. 

But we said nothing. 

‘Is it possible, Chucks, that you don’t see 
the bigness of this?’’ he exclaimed, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘Youstocks! Youstones! You young 
graven images! Haven’t you any eyes to see? 
Haven’t you any brains to understand? Wake 
up, can’t you? What you need is an eye-opener 
or a brain-opener! Stupid Chucks! But I’ll 
wake you up!’’ And before we knew what he 
was about, he turned that jet on us. 

The first douche from it nearly took me off 
my feet. Poley tried to dodge, but 
Uncle Jarve caught him with it and 
drenched him to the skin. 

I ran, but as I dashed out at the 
door, Uncle Jarve caught me again 
with it and lifted me clear over a 
pile of birch bolts. 

Poley was crying, ‘‘Stop! Stop 
it!’’ But it was of no use to tell 
Uncle Jarve to stop—he was having 
too much fun! He caught Poley flat 
in the face, whiz! splash! knocked 
him over, soaked him and nearly 
drowned him before he could crawl 
out at the door on his hands and 
knees. 

Then he turned suddenly on the 
hired men, who stood a little to 
the rear and were roaring with 
laughter, for they thought that they 
were safe from him. 

‘*What are you three laughing at ?’’ 
he shouted, and let them have it, 
too. 

Two of them ran for the door, and 
were soaked as they rushed out; the 
other tried to get at Uncle Jarve with 
a shovel-handle, but was caught by 
the jet plump under the chin, and 
bowled over into a heap of shavings, 
where Uncle Jarve played on him 
till he howled for mercy ! 

He wet everything down in the 
mill, then came to the door, nozzle 
in hand, and wherever he saw one of 
us hiding behind lumber or log piles, 
he let drive with that jet—and 
actually he could reach a hundred 
feet with it. In three minutes we all took 
to flight out of range. 

And then he danced a war-dance and shouted 
and whooped and cut great circles high over 
the mill with that jet. 

Poley, all dripping, came round where I stood 
behind a tree. ‘‘He’s crazy as a coot!’’ said 
Poley. ‘‘What are we going to do with him?’’ 

But suddenly Uncle Jarve stopped. ‘‘All 
right!’’ he cried to us. ‘‘The fun’s over. 
Come in out of the wet !’’ 

We ventured back, all pretty angry, especially 
Poley. Uncle Jarve had shut the gate, stopped 
the power, and was coiling up the hose. 

‘Sorry, Chucks, that I had to wet you 
down!’’ he remarked. ‘‘But I couldn’t seem 
to beat this thing into your thick heads any 
other way. You understand it now. 

‘*Besides,’’ said Uncle Jarve, throwing back 
his head and tilting up that long nose of his, 
“‘T had to let off steam a bit! It was the high 
joy of invention. You don’t know anything 
about that, Chucks, and you never will; so go 
dry yourselves, and thank your old uncle for 
giving you complete fire protection at your mill 
here.’’ 

‘*T’d like to thank you by playing that nozzle 
down your back!’’ exclaimed Poley. 

‘*Ungrateful Chuck!’’ said Uncle Jarve. ‘‘A 
pint of brains! Only a pint of brains!’’ 

We would all have enjoyed thrashing him; 
but Uncle Jarve was then nearly twenty-five 
years old, and an athletic fellow when not too 
lazy to display his strength. 

He came in to supper with us, and after 
doing ample justice to the fare, remarked that 
he feared he would have to take leave of us 
that evening. 

Poley snorted relief. 

‘You see,’? Uncle Jarve explained, ‘‘I’m 
going to get up another of these water-dragons. 
It is the greatest thing of the kind ever invented. 
I’m going out with one, to take orders, and | 
need a little ready money. So I shall have to 
trouble you for twenty -five dollars for this 
one.”’ 

“You just let us know when you get it!’ 
shouted Poley, so angry that he sprang up from 
his chair and doubled his fists. 

Uncle Jarve regarded him reflectively and 
shook his head. ‘Only a pint of brains!’ he 


sighed, with great apparent sadness. 
- Uncle Jarve went away, but throughout 

















August and September he came round regularly 
about once a week and dunned us for that 
money. 

At first we had no notion of ever paying him 
a cent; but as it chanced, there were bad forest 
fires in September, which approached so near 
the mill that we were glad fo make use of the 
water-dragon, to save our lumber and other 
property. It was the most practical, powerful 
fire-fighter I ever saw; and during October we 
decided that it was perhaps no more than just 
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to pay Uncle Jarve the sum which he de- 
manded. 


He took the money and went to Washington, 
with the design of securing patent rights on 
the water-dragon. The patent officials held, 
however, that no new principle was involved in 
it other than those already employed in steam 
and hand-power fire-engines. 

This may be the fact. None the less, the 
water-dragon embodied a novel, practical and 
inexpensive application of those principles. 
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T the census of 1900 there were approxi- 
mately seventy-six million people in 
the United States, and of that number 

twenty-nine million, or almost two-fifths, were 
breadwinners—if we may use that word to 
include every one who is working for pay, from 
the coal-heaver to the banker, and from the 
domestic servant to the teacher of art. In this 
immense army of workers there were almost 
five million—four million eight hundred and 
thirty-three thousand six hundred and thirty 
—women over sixteen years of age. 

Since they make up about one-sixth of 
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the total, it might be said that one-sixth of the 
nation’s work is done by 
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this long list women are represented, so it 
would seem as if they were doing almost every 
kind of work that men are doing. 

Some of these occupations, however, are so 
unusual and unsuitable for their sex that one 
wonders if the census-taker did not make a 
mistake. For instance, one hundred and eighty- 
five women were returned as blacksmiths. It 
need not be assumed, however, that they were 
actually swinging the hammer over the anvil, 
shaping the iron and pumping the bellows in 
the manner of the typical village smithy. It is 


possible that they were proprietors, not doing. 


any manual work themselves, or that they 
assisted their husbands— 
more than one-half of 





women. But our mothers 
and sisters would take 
exception to this state- 
ment, because it leaves out 
of account the incalcu- 
lable value of the work 
which women are doing 
without pay in their own 


them were married women 
—in some of the lighter 
duties about the shop. 
Not long ago women in 
Paris surprised the world 
by taking up the occupa- 
tion of cab-driver, and 





homes. Therefore it may 
as well be admitted at the 
outset that the statistics 


succeeding at it, too. They 
were not the first of their 
sex, however, to mount 





compiled by the census 
furnish no adequate meas- 
ure of woman’s share in 


the ‘‘cabby’s’’ box, for 
our own census found 
forty-three women in the 





the world’s work. 





year 1900 who reported 








In all classes of society 
men take up some money- 
earning occupation almost 
as a matter of course, and 
expect to follow it throughout their active lives. 
In the United States, indeed, a certain degree 
of social reproach attaches to the able-bodied 
and able-minded man who is without remuner- 
ative employment. 


WOMEN AT WORK IN 


By Choice or By Necessity. 


ITH women the case is different. It is 

Ll not expected of them that they should 

become breadwinners so long as they 

are not compelled to. Yet it is one of the 

interesting signs of our time that the number of 

women is rapidly increasing who adopt some 

trade or profession from a love of the work, or 

from a desire for achievement or reputation, 

or from motives similar to those which appeal 
to men in independent circumstances. 

In general, however, the extent to which 
‘women are engaged in occupations is determined 
by their economic necessities. Consequently, 
the proportion at work for wages is greatest in 
the poorest classes of society. It is greater 
among negro women than among white women, 
and greater among women who are immigrants 
or daughters of immigrants than among the 
native white women of American parentage. 

The proportion of women at work for wages 
varies also in different communities. It is 
greater in the city than in the country, because 
the city, with its wealth and diversified indus- 


Dark areas represent breadwinners ; 
light, dependents. 





tries, offers more opportunities for employment, 
and attracts not only the immigrant, but the 
native American -girl as well. In the city of 
Boston one woman out of every three is em- 
ployed in some occupation; and of the young 
women—between fifteen and twenty-five years 
of age—one out of every two. 

The great majority of women who are bread- 
winners are young and unmarried. More than 
two-thirds of them are under thirty‘five years 
of age, and about the same proportion are single 
women. Evidently they marry as they grow 
older, and mostly give up their positions. This 
suggests again the great importance of the 
unpaid-for work done by women in their own 
homes. 

Considering it from the economic standpoint 
only, who shall say that graduation from store 
or mill to the home is not a real advance, repre- 
senting an increased contribution to national 
wealth? If, for example, the mistresses of the 
homes not supplied with servants were paid 
only an average servant’s wage,—say ten dollars 
a month,—their compensation for the census 
year would amount to one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-six millions of dollars. ‘This 
1s a conservative estimate, and yet it equals 
three-fourths of the aggregate amount paid out 
in wages to all the men and women employed 
in the manufacturing industries of the United 
States. 

The twenty-nine million breadwinners are 
Classified by the census into three hundred and 





three different occupations. In all but nine of 


their occupation as that of 
hack- and carriage-driver. 

The small numbers of 
women employed in 
exceptional pursuits have little significance 
beyond indicating that there are few occupa- 
tions from which women are entirely debarred 
either by nature or by law or custom. Let us 
ask the census a more practical question: What 
are the pursuits in which the great majority 
of women engage when they enter industrial 
life? 

About one million seven hundred thousand 
women were professionally employed in such 
domestic work as washing, ironing, cooking, 
general housework or housekeeping; and six 
hundred and twenty thousand were engaged in 
dressmaking, sewing, tailoring or millinery 
work. Three-quarters of a million—seven hun- 
dred and seventy thousand—were working on 
farms, either as managers and proprietors or as 
helpers. A half-million were in mills and 
factories. Over four hundred thousand were 
in stores and offices. About three hundred and 
thirty thousand were teaching in schools and 
colleges ; and over one hundred thousand were 
employed in other professional pursuits. 

The following are the principal housework 
or housekeeping occupations : 

Servants, including waitresses 1,165,561 

Laundresses 328,935 
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Housekeepers (working for wages) 146,929 
Boarding-house and hotel keepers 67,988 
1,709,413 


Almost one-fourth of all the women at work 
were domestic servants, yet in spite of this 








keepers increased in number during the decade | women ; 
| twice as numerous, one-third of the positions 


more than eighty per cent. 
The following occupations may be designated 
as the needle trades: 





Dressmakers 338,144 
Seamstresses 138,724 
Milliners 82,936 
Tailoresses 61,571 

621,375 


The use of the needle is a very ancient occu- 
pation for women. In these modern days of 
many inventions the needle is commonly at- 
tached to a machine, but the work is still done 
largely by women; and it may be doubted 
whether the sewing-machine, invaluable though 
it is as a labor-saving service, has, after all, 
lessened the burden of toil resting upon the 
woman who attempts to earn her living by the 
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but in the large cities they are only 





in this occupation being filled by women. Most 
of the women thus employed are young, two- 
thirds of them being under twenty-five years 
of age, and nine-tenths of them being unmarried. 


The Girl Behind the Counter. 


ryt is an occupation in which there are 
I i | comparatively few women of foreign 
birth, but in which the women whose 
parents were foreign-born greatly outnumber 
the women of American parentage. In fact, 
in the large cities hardly more than one-fourth 
of the shop-girls are the daughters of American 
parents. 





In this, as in many other occupations, the 
wages paid to women are 
so small that it seems 





sweat-shops of our large 
cities conditions exist quite 


use of the needle. In the 
as pitiful as those depicted [meee 





celebrated ‘‘Song of the 
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hardly possible that even 
with the most rigid econ- 
omy they could be made 
to cover necessary living 
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expenses. The census 
shows, however, that com- 
paratively few women fol- 


— 





Most of the women em- 
ployed in the sweat-shop 
industries appear in the 
census as tailoresses; but 
some of them were prob- 
ably reported as seam- 
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lowing such occupations 


their own earnings ; for in 
the large cities about four- 
fifths of the saleswomen 
live in homes in which 








stresses. Dressmaking and 
millinery are, of course, 
occupations of a distinctly 
higher grade, which are 
often conducted by women as business enter- 
prises, and not infrequently prove extremely 
profitable. They belong, in fact, with the com- 
paratively few pursuits in which the prizes of 
success, such as stimulate men to their best 
endeavors, may be readily won by the woman 
in whom artistic taste is combined with a talent 
for business. 


The Half- Million in Factories. 


BOUT one-tenth of all the women at 

work—or almost half a million—were 

employed in mills and factories. The 
more important of the factory industries employ - 
ing women were the following: 


No. of women 





employed. 
Cotton-mills 97,181 
Woolen, silk and other textile mills 134,277 
Tobacco and cigar factories 37,125 
Boot and shoe shops 36,490 
Collar and cuff factories 27,788 
Paper-box factories and paper-mills 22,207 
All others (partly estimated) 144,932 

500,000 


People living in the North are likely to think 
of mill-hands as foreigners, assuming that they 
are, with few exceptions, 


WOMEN AT WORK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Dark areas represent breadwinners ; 
light, dependents 


there is at least one other 
breadwinner in the family, 
and more than half of them 
in homes where there is 
more than one other. It may be assumed that 
in the majority of cases the other bread- 
winners include either the father, or a brother, 
or possibly the husband of the woman working 
in the store. 

Thus the woman at work may either help 
support the family to which she belongs by 
contributing her earnings toward the common 
household expenses, or she may be free to use 
her wages exclusively for dress and other per- 
sonal wants, not counting board and lodging, 
which are provided by the other breadwinners 
in the family, free of cost to her. These con- 
ditions throw much light upon the question of 
how women can afford to work for small wages. 

It is one of the significant economic facts 
of our time that the progress of invention is 
constantly opening new opportunities for the 
employment of women. 

The telephone, of course, is a familiar instance 
of this. Another is the typewriter. Almost 
two centuries have elapsed since an English 
| inventor took out a patent for ‘‘an artificial] 
| machine or motive for impressing or transcribing 
| of letters, singularly or progressively, one after 
another in writing, whereby all writings what- 
| Soever may be engrossed on paper or parchment 
so neat and exact as not 








either immigrants or the 
children of immigrants. 
Yet, as a matter of 
fact, the census indicates 
that more than one-third 
of the total number of 
women working in textile 
mills are native American ” 
white women, whose 
parents were also native a 
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to be distinguished from 
print.’’ 

Such was the elaborate 
description of the first 
typewriter, an invention 
which, although not per- 
fected so as to be of prac- 
ticable utility until about 
twenty-five years ago, has 
now come to be consid- 





Americans; and, more- = 
over, it appears that this 
class of employés is in- 
creasing much faster 
than either of the other 
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ered as indispensable in all 
branches of business. Its 
adoption increased the de- 
mand for the stenogra- 
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classes, 

This fact reflects a re- 
cent and quite important 
development of the textile industry, being due | 
entirely to the springing up of cotton-mills 
in the South. 
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It is true that in Massachusetts almost all the | times as large as it was in 1890. 


cotton-mill operatives—in fact, ninety-four per 
cent. of the total number—are foreigners, either 
by birth or by parentage. 
But in South Carolina 
these classes are prac- 
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birth and parentage. 


tions, business, trade and 





Widowed or 
Divorced. 
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commerce afford many 
opportunities for the em- 








this class of work, being 
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conducted in offices and 





fact, the total number of servants reported by 
the census was only sufficient to supply one- 
eleventh of the families in the United States 
with one servant each. 

Probably nine-tenths of the population have 
no occasion to worry over the.servant problem ; 
but for the one-tenth who do employ servants, 
or would employ them if they could get them, 
the outlook, according to census figures, is 
gloomy; for the supply of servants increased 
only six per cent. between 1890 and 1900, while 
the population in the same period increased 
about twenty-one per cent. Perhaps this is 
one reason why the number of boarding-house 








ries, and on the whole, 
better paid. The more important occupations 
of this class are the following: 


Saleswomen 142,265 
Stenographers 85,086 
Clerks 81,000 
Bookkeepers 72,896 
Telephone operators 14,751 
Telegraph operators 7,229 

403,227 


The large number of saleswomen reported by 
the census doubtless reflects the multiplication 
and growth of the big department stores. Taking 
the entire country, the men employed in selling 


goods are about three times as numerous as the | 
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tically unrepresented. The | ie ADERS of Hawthorne doubtless carry 
typical Southern cotton- | in their minds a picture of the little 
mill hand is of American | 


Under modern condi- | 


ployment of women, and | 


stores, is more attractive | 
than employment in facto- | 


pher’s art, and opened a 
new field of employment 
for women. 

No other occupation of 
importance for their sex has shown such a 
| growth in recent years, the number of women 
| Stenographers in 1900 being more than three 
Moreover, 
this is a class of work which women are 
monopolizing to an increasing extent. 
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in THE United STATES, 


Keeping a Little Shop. 


shop which Hepzibah Pyncheon—‘‘Old 
|Maid Pyncheon’”? she was called by the 
village urchins—opened in the house of seven 
gables after much trepidation and at the cost 
| of a very bitter sacrifice of family pride. 

Miss Pyncheon’s shop represents a resource 
which many women have chosen when, like 
her, they have found themselves in reduced 
circumstances, or, unlike her, may never have 
known circumstances that permitted reduction. 

The total number of women shopkeepers re- 
| ported by the census was over thirty - four 
| thousand. 

Not all the business enterprises conducted 
by women are of a humble and unpreten- 
tious character. There were two hundred and 
ninety-eight women who were bankers and 
brokers, two hundred and sixty-one who were 
wholesale merchants, and one hundred and 
thirty who were builders and contractors. Then 
there were three hundred and twenty-four who 
had adopted the undertaker’s somber profession. 

The women who take up farming as an occu- 
pation have usually served an apprenticeship 
as farmers’ wives or daughters. It is preémi- 
nently a widow’s occupation. Of the women 
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reported as farmers three-fourths were widows ; 
about the same proportion were white women, 
and about two-thirds of the total number were 
over forty-five years of age. Thus the statistics 
indicate that the typical farmer of the female 
sex is a white woman who is a widow past 
middle life. She is probably carrying on the 
home farm, which was formerly cultivated by 
her deceased husband. 

That there should be nearly half a million 
women returned by the census as farm or agri- 
cultural laborers is a somewhat surprising fact. 
It seems less surprising when it is explained 
that ninety-six per cent. of the total number 
were reported from the Southern States, and 
that seventy-nine per cent. were negro women. 
Moreover, it appears that sixty-one per cent. 
were members of the farmers’ family, repre- 
senting wives and grown-up daughters assisting 
in the work on.the home farm. So it seems 
probable that very few white women are in fact 
working at farm work for wages away from 
their own home. 

Of the occupations classed as professional 
pursuits, teaching is the one in which women 
have attained their greatest prominence. In 
this profession they greatly outnumber men, 
and, moreover, appear to be displacing men to 
an increasing extent. In 1900 women teachers 
were three times as numerous as men; twenty 
years earlier, in 1880, they were only twice as 
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HEN one is 
seventeen, 

aa and has just 
discovered that one is 
pretty and possessed of the kind of pleasantness 
likely to make one the center of any assemblage 
of boys and girls, it is a really great dis- 
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appointment to have one’s plans for the summer 
vacation at gay seaside and 
mountain resorts superseded by 
the necessity of spending those 
three months on a far Western 
ranch! 

After Agatha Kerr had read 
her father’s letter, she never 
denied to herself that this 
change of plans was necessary, 
but she had not self-control 
enough to keep from fretting 
about it—sometimes even fret- 
ting aloud! 

If it had been in the year 
before that Mr. Kerr’s part- 
ner’s wife had found her health 
required her to go East, accom- 
panied by her husband, Agatha 
would have rejoiced in the 
prospect of three months at 
the ranch. For at that time, 
when her father had taken her 
on a round of family visits, 
she had felt awkward, over- 
grown, shy, among her older 
cousins at their various fes- 
tivities. 

Only during the Easter holi- 
days had she discovered that 
her quick wits, conquering self- 
consciousness, could be as nim- 
ble as her strong young limbs. 
She had been the most popular 
member of a large house-party. 

Naturally, she had antici- 
pated similar triumphs during 
the summer vacation, and now 
they were become impossible, 
unless her father would take 
her occasionally to the officers’ 
**hops’’ at the fort, which was 
the nearest neighbor to Kerr’s 
ranch—thirty miles away 
across the prairie. But although she knew 
she could persuade him to any personal exertion 
for her pleasure, he had written that these 
three months must be filled with hard work for 
him, and that he wanted his little daughter’s 
company to rest him. 

Her outlook grew a shade gloomier on her 
arrival at the fort railway-station, where her 
father awaited her. 

For Colonel Barton, the post commander, 
who was also on the platform, laughed mis- 
chievously at sight of her. 

‘*Those youngsters, who went off with six 
weeks’ leave yesterday, would not have been 
so obliging in exchanging their chance of getting 
East next winter with us married men if they 
had known there would be a young lady near 
us this summer!’’ he exclaimed, as he shook 
hands with her. 

Upon which Mr. Kerr, who had been gazing 
at her with a mixture of astonishment, admira- 
tion and misgiving, said slowly, ‘‘A young 
lady? I didn’t expect a young lady !’’ 

And Agatha could not let him feel disap- 
pointed, although a blight had fallen upon her 
last lingering possibility of amusement. 

**Don’t you know your little girl when you 
see her, daddy?’’ she cried, merrily. ‘‘Just 
because she has grown an inch taller and tucked 
up her hair !’’ 
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The drive across the prairie was not too 
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numerous. Although there is no other pro- 
fession in which women have attained anything 
like the same preéminence that they have in 
teaching, they are entering other professions in 
rapidly increasing numbers. 

At the last census seven thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine women were returned as 
physicians or surgeons, which was an increase 
of three thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two over the number reported at the previous 
census. 

In the ministry the number of women in- 
creased from one thousand one hundred and 
forty-three in 1890 to three thousand four hun- 
dred and five in 1900; and in law from two 
hundred and eight to one thousand and ten. 
In neither of these professions, however, is it 
probable that women will ever attain any great 
prominence numerically as compared with men. 

But in medicine the outlook for women is 
more promising. Already, according to the 
census statistics, one physician in twenty is a 
woman. 

Another occupation group in which there 
has been a rapid increase in the number of 
women is that which the census designates as 
‘literary and scientific persons.’’ Nearly six 
thousand women were classified in this group. 
The majority of them were engaged in library 
work, either as librarians or as assistants; the 
others were mostly ‘‘authors and scientists.’’ 


VACATION 





long or too tiresome 
for either father or 
daughter. Yet even 
in the moment of 
reaching the low, pleasant ranch-house, with 
its wide verandas and carefully trained vines, 
Agatha rejoiced dumbly that the line of the 
railway, by which she would be returning 


ROSENMEYER 


“GOI GO! THE UTES!" HE PANTED. 


East next September, would always be within 
sight from her bedroom windows. 

Everything was comfortable. The supper was 
excellent, but she found Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
the foreman and housekeeper, no substitutes 
in agreeableness for her father’s absent partner 
and his wife, especially as their five-year-old 
son engrossed so much attention that pleasant 
talk proved impossible. 

During a month, however, her efforts to make 
the best of things were sincere. She adopted 
a suggestion of her father’s that she should 
continue, as far as practicable, her usual occu- 
pations in his daily absences. She practised 
several hours each morning, and attended to a 
voluminous correspondence. But the piano 
was a worn-out, tuneless instrument, irritating 
to a really brilliant musician, and her class- 
mates’ letters, detailing their gay doings, did 
not tend to make her surroundings seem more 
attractive. 

From early breakfast to late supper there 
was usually nobody at the ranch except Mrs. 
Brown, the child and a Chinese cook. -So 
Agatha, eager for companionship, was reduced 
to the society of Mrs. Brown, who, with some 
excellent qualities, was a silly, half-educated 
woman, with affectations and pretensions of 
which Agatha was youthfully intolerant. After 
a few days they tacitly agreed to avoid each 
other, Mrs. Brown declaring to her husband 








that the girl was ‘‘stuck up,’’ while Agatha 
conscientiously reserved from her father the 
opinion that Mrs. Brown was vulgar. 

Nor were these conditions improved when 
occasionally a cowboy from one of the two 
camps where Mr. Kerr lodged his employés 
during the summer appeared at the ranch 
with a sprained ankle or dislocated shoulder, 
for the care of which Mrs. Brown was 
wholly capable. Really anxious to play sym- 
pathetically the part of ranch mistress, Agatha 
at first sometimes joined nurse and patient. 
But soon she realized that her visits, probably 
because of Mrs. Brown’s report of her character- 
istics, invariably silenced the friendly laughter 
and talk which had preceded her coming. 

Of course every evening, in their special 
corner of the veranda, Agatha was rejoiced by 
her father’s happiness in her presence, and 
often they went for a splendid morning gallop 
together, before he set off on his rounds. Yet 
the pin-pricks of constant uncongeniality while 
he was absent grew hard to bear. 

At last, when a sultry afternoon had tried 
both sets of feminine nerves, the antagonism 
flared into an explosion from Mrs. Brown, for 
which Agatha unwisely demanded apology. 
Being sharply refused, she retired to her own 
room. 

There Mr. Kerr found her several hours later. 


_| She was not tearful, as was Mrs. Brown, but 


coldly prepared to be misjudged—a womanly 
attitude in such circumstances always bewilder- 
ing to a man! 

‘Don’t treat me like a kitten, father,’’ she 
said, severely, as he stroked her hair. ‘‘I am 
a reasonable being, who would not complain 
now if that insufferable woman had not done 
so.’ 

‘* Insufferable?’’ he repeated, smiling. 
‘““Think over that word, dear ‘ reasonable 
being.’ I hoped Brown and I might patch up 
a truce between you two. For he is a good 
fellow, whom I prefer not to change for a 
stranger at a moment when—when —’’ He 
hesitated, and added, briskly, ‘‘ But if you really 
feel her to be insufferable, they 
must go as soon as our contract 
permits. ’’ 

His discomfort was so evident 
that Agatha had an impulse to 
offer to try another month’s 
endurance of Mrs. Brown, but 
his half-laughing repetition of 
her phrase, “reasonable being,” 
was an offense which con- 
quered the impulse. 

“She is certainly insuffer- 
able,’’ she said. ‘‘Why not, 
however, send me away, in- 
stead, if they are so important 
to you? I shall be very wel- 
come for visits among my 
friends—and I shall enjoy 
myself immensely.’’ 

‘*T cannot send my daughter 
away because of a disagree- 
ment with my foreman’s wife,” 
Mr. Kerr answered, firmly. 
**Until they go you need meet 
her only when Brown and I 
are about.’’ 

Supper was necessarily an 
unpleasant meal that evening, 
and afterward Mr. Kerr seemed 
absent-minded, giving Agatha 
a resentful impression that he 
was brooding over the worries 
she caused him. 

“I?ll be back presently !’’ 
he exclaimed, rising. ‘‘I want 
to talk to Colonel Barton.’’ 

For there was a telephone 
connection between the ranch 


forted Agatha ever since her 
arrival. The instrument was 
in the sitting-room, and from 
the veranda she could hear 
her father’s part of the interview with the 
post commander. 

‘*That’s very kind of you and Mrs. Barton,’’ 
she heard him say, ‘‘but while things are no 
worse, I would rather keep her with me.’’ 

Agatha started. Was it possible that her 
dignified father could have spoken to.Colonel 
Barton about her quarrel with Mrs. Brown? 
Yes! He must have done so when she was 
not listening ; for after a pause, while the colonel 
was presumably talking at the other end of the 
wire, Mr. Kerr exclaimed, irritably : 

‘*Disgraceful squabbling, with so much wrong 
in both parties that one cannot choose sides 
cordially—in spite of natural instinct !’’ 

Agatha’s blood rushed to her head with the 
choking of that worst of all angers—anger 
against the being best loved! 

Her father, her loyal, devoted father, speak- 
ing to anybody of anything she had shared in 
doing as disgraceful! And acknowledging how 
half-hearted was the sympathy he felt it his 
duty to assume toward her! 

Agatha fled into her room and bolted the 
door. 

It was dreadful beyond any suffering she had 
ever imagined to be disappointed in one’s father ! 
Yet it would make even such misery worse to 
tell him all she felt just then. 

After a few minutes she heard his step on 
the veranda and a knock on her closed shutters. 


and the fort, which had com- |. 














‘*Going to bed, dear?’’ he asked, cheerfully. 

‘*Yes, father.’’ 

**Can you kiss your daddy good night ?’’ 

‘*Not this evening,’’ she answered, briefly, 
wondering whether he guessed that she was 
afraid the lump in her throat would dissolve 
into childish tears at the touch of his arms and 
his lips. 

‘*Pleasant dreams!’’ Mr. Kerr exclaimed, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘‘I’m off extra early 
to-morrow, so that I can get back for luncheon 
—and I’ll tell the cook to bring breakfast to 
your room.’’ 

His steps went away down the veranda. 

Bitterly she resolved that she would urge him 
to allow her to spend the remainder of the 
vacation with her school friends. She would 
be respectful and calm. One must not quarrel 
with one’s father, however disgracefully one 
squabbled with other people. Here a sudden 
storm of sobs overpowered her. ‘To stifle the 
sound of them, she flung herself among the bed 
pillows, where, after what seemed a long time, 
she fell asleep. 

Her father’s voice giving brisk orders on the 
veranda awoke her. Sunlight streamed through 
the peep-holes in the solid window-shutters, 
and a glance at her watch showed her six 
0’ clock. 

She would not let herself cry good-by to her 
father, as she heard him ride away, and lay 
thinking the sullen, senseless thoughts which 
cherished anger breeds, until the Chinese cook 
announced the breakfast-tray at her door. 

She found she was able to eat as usual, and 
while she noted this rather self-contemptuously, 
she became aware that Brown was speaking 
excitedly at the telephone, although she could 
not make out his words. 

Then a knock sounded on her door. 

‘*T must see you, Miss Kerr!’’ he cried, 
imperatively. ‘‘Bad news from the fort.’’ 

She flung open the door. 

‘*Did my father go to the fort?’’ she gasped. 

‘*No, no!’’? Brown answered, hurriedly. He 
looked pale, in spite of his tan. ‘‘Mr. Kerr 
rode to the north camp, but we cannot wait for 
him. We must start at once.’’ 

‘*Not wait for him?’’ Agatha repeated, 
sharply. ‘‘Do you mean to leave me here 
alone?’’ 

**You will come with us —’’ 

‘*With you? Why?’’ 

Blank amazement was her chief feeling, 
although his nervous insistence vaguely fright- 
ened her. 

**Colonel Barton has just ordered all the 
ranchers in this section to bring their women 
and children to the fort right away. We haven’t 
had an Indian outbreak for so long, none of us 
thought the squabbles at the reservation would 
come to a fight. But a lot of the Utes attacked 
the agent’s house this morning, and he has 
telephoned the colonel for a troop of cavalry. 
Some of the bucks have left the reservation in 
war-paint!’’ 

*‘Disgraceful squabbling,’’ echoed through 
Agatha’s mind with a keen pang for her injus- 
tice to her father, but aloud she asked steadily : 

‘*What will the bucks do?’’ 

‘*Probably murder every white they can 
catch,’’ Brown replied. ‘‘But we must chance 
it now, for the whole tribe will be out on the 
war-path before sunset. Get into your habit 
while I shut up the house. My wife is fixing 
herself and the boy.’’ 

‘‘T cannot go until my father comes—I 
wouldn’t kiss him good night!’’ Agatha mur- 
mured, 

Was the girl going to be’ hysterical, quiet as 
she looked? Brown wondered. 

‘*Your father probably knows nothing of this 
outbreak, and will not get here before noon.’’ 
He stopped short. 

For although Mr. Kerr’s homeward ride was 
likely to bring him face to face with those 
murderous bucks, there was no need to tell his 
daughter. 

**T shall be in no more danger here than on 
the road to the post—and I will not let him find 
me gone,’’ Agatha answered. 

‘*It is my duty to take my wife and child to 
the post at once,’? Brown persisted. ‘‘Mr. 
Kerr would be the first to blame me for giving 
in to your whim. You must start with us in 
ten minutes.’’ 

“Tt is my duty to wait for my father,” 
Agatha said, briskly. ‘‘I have a rifle,—you 
know I can shoot straight,—and when we have 
shut up the house, I may be safer here than 
you on the prairie —’’ 

“Oh, come with us!’’ Mrs. Brown inter- 
posed, piteously, rushing to Agatha. ‘‘Let us 
forgive each other. Dying people always for- 
give—and we shall likely all be dead inside an 
hour —’’ 

‘*Hush!’?’ Brown commanded. ‘‘Of course 
she is coming, and of course she knows we 
will do as well for her as for ourselves.’’ 

‘*T do know that,’’ Agatha agreed, and kissed 
Mrs. Brown, “but I must wait here for my 
father.’’ 

‘‘He will stay with the boys at the camp if 
he hears of the trouble,’’ Brown suggested. 

**You know he will come here for me, 
whether he hears our danger or not. If you 
put me on my horse by force, I shall slip off 
again.’’ 

Agatha began to feel why she was there, she 
whose selfishness had so little considered her 
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father, she who had misjudged him last night ; 
she was there to watch for him—to help—per- 
haps to die with him. 

Although Mrs. Brown went on pleading, 
Brown said no more, while he bolted shutters 
and doors before going to the corral. When he 
led back the horses, he mounted his wife and 
child, got into his saddle, rifle in hand, and 
made his farewell to the girl on the veranda 
steps. 

‘The cook has promised to stay for fifty 
dollars, and I shall come back at midnight 
with an escort from the fort. I’m doing right, 
but I feel mean to be leaving you.’’ 

‘‘Nobody is to blame for what can’t be 
helped,’’ Agatha assured him, ‘‘and you cannot 
help leaving somebody who will not go with 

ou.”? 

” She waved .her handkerchief as they rode 
away, and watched them until they reached 
the road across the prairie. Then she entered 
the sitting-room and bolted the door behind 
her. It seemed dark and warm there, although 
sunbeams pierced the peep-holes in the shutters. 
With a thrill of pleasure, she remembered that 
the cook had promised to remain for fifty dollars. 
She called him, but he did not reply, and when 
she searched for him in the kitchen, in the 
wash-house, even in his own quarters, he was 
not to be found. He had thought better of his 
promise, and had fled. 

Agatha’s breath came rather quickly. She 
glanced at the clock. Not yet nine, and her 
father probably would not return before one, 
for she thought he would hear nothing of the 
Ute outbreak unless he met some of the young 
warriors. 

Agatha dropped to her knees. 

After she had made her prayer, she walked 
about the house and tried every bolt and bar. 
She would not go out on the veranda, because, 
quite ignorant as she was of the impulses ruling 
Indian warriors, she believed that, seeing the 
house shut up, either for abandonment or for 
defense, and with the possibility of unerring 
rifles behind some of the peep-holes, they would 
pass on to such harm as they could do at an 
unprepared ranch or from a roadside ambush. 

Beside the peep-hole that overlooked the 
woods, from which Mr. Kerr would return, 
she sat, straining her eyes, but neither fidgeting 
nor fretting—as unlike the suspicious, self- 
absorbed girl of yesterday as were the circum- 
stances of the two days. 

It was just noon when, without sound that 
reached her hearing, a tall young Indian stepped 
from the nearest group of trees. Not arguing 
her impulse, Agatha lifted the rifle she held, 
aimed through the peep-hole, and fired. 

The topmost feather which had waved over 
his scarlet-smeared dark head dropped to the 
ground, and with a couple of bounds, the Indian 
was back in shelter among the trees. 

Agatha waited, ready to shoot again. But 
nothing happened for some twenty minutes, 
during which she grew sure that a number of 
Utes were close by, probably planning an 
attack. 

Then on the wooded slope about a quarter of 
a mile distant, beyond her sight or range, 
several rifles were discharged—not all at once, 
but within five minutes. 

Again absolute stillness followed, while above 
the trees the splashes of white smoke faded, 
until along the road four Indians galloped. 

She was neither afraid nor prayerful now. 
Every thought was concentrated on discovering 
the object of those shots, and on making this 
discovery with as little risk as possible to her- 
self, because if her father, whom she believed 
had been attacked, was yet alive, she must be 
able to help him. 

She had belonged last winter to a class taught 
‘first aid to the injured,’’ and her quick wits 
supplementing her learning, she took large 
handkerchiefs from Mr. Kerr’s supply, and 
sticking a knife in her belt, she picked up her 
rifle and ran from the house, across the open, 
to the woods. There she slid from tree to tree, 
eye and ear alert, for she had no idea whether 
any Utes had lingered behind their comrades. 
For some distance, however, no trace showed 
of man or man’s cruelty,—only the twitter of 
birds, the leaping of squirrels,—until, coming 
round the trunk of a big cottonwood, she almost 
stumbled over her prostrate father. 

His eyes were open, and at sight of her, 
horror flashed into them. He tried to move, 
but he could only lift his head slightly, for 
hands and feet were outstretched, strapped to 
pegs sunk into the ground, according to that 
form of torture when a wounded prisoner is left 
thus ‘‘staked out,’’ to die alone. 

“Gol Go! The Utes!’’ he panted. 

Then he lay still and senseless, blood oozing 
freshly from his shoulder into the red pool 
already formed beneath him. 

Agatha cut the imprisoning straps, used one 
of the pegs for a tourniquet to stop the bleeding, 
and bound up the wound. Yet when she tried 
vainly to revive him, she realized that he 
required to save him more knowledge than she 
possessed, that they were thirty miles from 
pe and perhaps only a few yards from mur- 

er! 

Crouched beside him, she searched the vistas 
of the little wood and the line of road which 
ended it in one direction—the road by which 
Brown had promised to return with an escort 
from the fort. But that could not be before 














midnight, and her father’s ebbing strength 
would never last until then. She must act 
quickly ! 

She ran to the road and looked up and down, 
and prayed for a sign to guide her. And her 
prayer was answered ! 

For across the stretch of green-brown prairie, 
more than a quarter of a mile away, she saw 
the railway and the telegraph-poles. 

Color rushed to her cheeks, light flashed in 
her eyes. 

‘*Daddy, darling, it is going to be all right!’’ 
she murmured, bounding over the road and 
through the dusty grass toward the railway, 
which she must reach in five minutes: Five 
minutes would bring the Eastern express, which 
she had so often watched from the ranch 
veranda—and she must flag it! 

Agatha was a swift runner, but never had 
she made such speed as now, when she heard, 
through the prairie stillness, the far roar of the 
train—a roar which grew louder with her every 
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HE night clerk 
fT at the Hotel 
Imperial, Jas- 


per Fortescue, was 
chatting over the coun- 
ter with Ben Grahame, 
the lock expert. 

Grahame ‘‘made’’ 
the city about every four months. A week 
ago a telegram had summoned him three hun- 
dred miles west to force the time vault of 
the Second National Bank. After a hard job 
he had got the big steel room open. Now he 
was going twice as far south in answer to 
another message. 

Cary, the Imperial telegrapher, had gone 
home sick. 

**Could handle the key myself at a pinch, 
eh, Ben?’’ remarked Fortescue. ‘‘I guess I’ve 
not quite forgotten my Morse.’’ 

The expert nodded. They had been railroad 
operators together fifteen years back, and had 
always kept up their friendship. 

The office clock chimed eleven-thirty. 
hame’s train pulled out in fifteen minutes. 

**Well, good-by, Jasp! I’ll see you in 
October, if everything goes well. Look 
out for your safe.’’ 

**We keep good watch of that,’’ replied 
the clerk. Leaning forward, he dropped 
his voice to a whisper: ‘‘Fifty thousand 
in money and jewelry in there to-night. 
A diamond drummer’s just put in twenty 
thousand. We close it at midnight. Till 
then —’’ 

Dropping his hand behind the counter, 
he raised a revolver butt. Grahame 
smiled. 

**Yes, I see. Good-by!’’ 

With a final handshake he hurried out 
to the carriage. Fortescue spoke to 
Hayden, the colored watchman, twenty 
years an Imperial employé, trusty as a 
steel trap. 

‘*The safe’s chock-full of money and 
valuables, Billy. Be sure the door’s shut 
at twelve, if I’m not here. I may have 
to see a party in 47. There were a lot 
of suspicious-looking characters on the 
street this afternoon. The town’s full of 
crooks, baited here by this convention. 
Here comes the band now with a crowd 
of delegates from the train. Be extra 
careful, won’t you?’’ 

‘All right, sir,’’ replied Billy, and 
hurried away on his rounds. 

Fortescue’s glance fell on Maurice 
Stone, the new bell-boy, a slim, quiet 
lad of eighteen, poring over a book. The 
clerk was something of a martinet. He 
had not taken to Stone; not that he actu- 
ally distrusted him, but new men must 
be tried before being trusted too far. 
Fortescue spoke sharply : 

‘*Put that book up, Stone. I don’t 
want you reading while on duty. Go up 
to 47, and ask if Mr. Fogler wants to see me.’’ 

It now lacked but little of twelve, and the 
procession was just in front of the hotel. Roman 
candles and red light illumined the street. The 
thunder of the band, pealing through the doors, 
filled the office. Everybody was at the windows 
looking out. 

The clerk stepped into the vault to put away 
the ledger. On turning to go out, he noticed 
in one corner a piece of paper shaped like a 
check; he stooped to pick it up. He was 
standing with his back to the door, and at one 
side of it, concealed from those without. 

Suddenly kling-g-g ! the music was cut off, 
and thick, dead stillness succeeded. A second 
later, before he could realize his peril and cry 
out, the bolts clanged home. 

The door had been closed and locked and the 
combination disarranged. So noiselessly had 
the well-oiled hinges turned and so bright was 
the electric light inside that he had received 
no warning. 

In a flash Fortescue woke to his position. 
The combination of the vault had been changed 
that day, and he was the only man who knew 
the new combination. 

Almost unbalanced by his danger, he uttered 
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wheels filled her ears as she leaped upon the 


two between her and destruction when the 
engine was halted. 

The next instant her need was gasped out to 
the trainmen who surrounded her. 

‘*Three of us with guns, and you to show 
the way to him!’’ cried a big brakeman. 


assured that he was likely to recover. 
Not until a month later, during the final 
world. But she had learned lastingly the lesson 


those hours of watching beside the peep-hole 
at the ranch. She knows the things of real 


she will never mistake them again. 
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ery after cry, as he 
pounded his fists on the 
rock-like door. Then 
a calmer period came, 
and he applied himself 
with determination to 
the problem so sud- 
. denly forced upon him. 
It was easy to understand how the thing had 


watching the procession, so no one had seen 
him enter the safe. Hayden, the watchman, 
coming along a minute or so after twelve, his 
steps drowned by the music, had found the 
door open. Strictly obedient to orders, he had 
swung it to, turned the T-handle, and whirled 
the knob to scatter the combination. 

Fortescue looked eagerly round, seeking some 
chance for escape, but nothing offered. The 
electric bulb illumined every corner. From 
floor to ceiling the walls were lined with locked 
money-drawers and the backs of ledgers and 
files. On these the clerk bestowed merely a 
casual glance, for behind them lay two inches 
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HE POUNDED HIS FISTS ON THE ROCK-LIKE DOOR. 


of solid steel, backed by a foot of cement. No, 
positively his only chance was by the door; 
and that must be opened from the outside. 

His cell was about six feet square and seven 
high. To support life comfortably a man needs 
at least a thousand cubic feet of airan hour. A 
little calculation told Fortescue he had enough 
for fifteen minutes. After that the deadly 
carbonic-acid gas would gradually overpower 
him. 

He looked at his watch. Every minute was 
priceless. How fast they were ticking away! 
What was going on in the office only a few feet 
off? Could he not attract some one’s atten- 
tion? Not if that bass drum were still thunder- 
ing through the room. But it must soon pass 
by. 


thedoor! He remembered his knife. 
it in his right fist, so that only its end projected, 
he began pounding against the steel. 


known that Grahame was outside. Somehow 
or other he knew Ben would have got that 
door open. He stopped hammering for a 
moment. 

Bang! bang! bang! Somebody was pounding 





flying step, until the whirring of the racing | against the door. 


rails, waving her arms above her head—a| 
desperate, fearless figure, with but a yard or | 


Within an hour Mr. Kerr was under the} 
surgeon’s care at the fort, and Agatha had been | 


weeks of her vacation, did Agatha discover | 
that she was become the heroine of the frontier | 


taught by the Teacher she confronted during | 


importance now from the make-believe, and | 


happened. Everybody in the office had been | 


If he only had something to hammer against | 
Clenching | 


Fortescue would have felt better had he} 
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The clerk’s heart leaped. 
He had been heard, and that was the first step 
toward his release. 

Again he glanced at his watch. ‘Ten of the 
precious fifteen minutes had passed. They 
must be quick. The air inside would not last 
forever. 

Confusedly he began to speculate as to how 
they would try to reach him. They might 
| drill a hole to give him air; but before they 
could penetrate that thick, tough steel plate he 
would be dead. They might blow the door 
| with nitroglycerin, but that would assuredly 
kill him. No, he could not get out alive unless 
the vault were opened in the usual way; and 
how could that be done when his was the only 
| brain that knew the combination? 

Tick, tick, tick! Second by 
minutes were fleeting—tifteen, 
| teen, eighteen. He was on 
now. 

Already the veins on his face were swelling. 
His head ached fit to burst. There was a 
clanging in his ears. If he could only live 
without breathing ! 

Why did not those people outside do some- 
thing? Were they going to let him die without 
an effort? 

All at once from the door, even now wavering 
before his eyes, a succession of quick, sharp 
blows echoed through the vault—tap-tap-tap! 
Tap-tap-tap! 

Over and over again they came, until at last 
Fortescue’s benumbed brain recognized the 
sounds as the old familiar dots and dashes of 
the Morse telegraph code. Word after word 
spelled out, until at last a sentence stood before 
him: 

‘Can you hear me?’’ 

The clerk pulled himself together. Ben 
Grahame, of course! Somehow he had been 
summoned back. Perhaps his train had not 
started. It was often late at that season. Re- 
membering their telegraph days together, he 
was tapping a‘ message through the door. 
Fortescue felt a great relief. 

Yet he must reply quickly. The air was 
so thick he could barely keep his eyes open. 
His head was splitting. It was years since 
he had used the code; but the old operator 
never forgets his Morse. Leaning against the 
door, he tapped back with the butt 
of his knife: 

‘*Yes’’—tap-tap, tap-tap; tap; tap- 
tap-tap. 

Again a message clinked through the 
resounding steel : 

*‘What is the combination ?’’ 

Staggering, fighting off insensibility, 
the imprisoned clerk began to reply. 
So dulled was his brain that he almost 
feared he might forget the numbers 
before he could finish. He was careful 
to make each blow loud and clear, for 
he knew he was spelling out either 
his reprieve or his death-warrant. A 
single mistake, and all was lost; he 
could not keep conscious long enough 
to tap the message through more than 
once. 

Dot by dot, dash ‘after dash, he 
ticked off the words: 

‘‘Left to twenty-five; right three 
times to seventy-five ; left twice to fifty ; 
right slowly, till dial stops.’’ 

At the last stroke Fortescue’s will 
gave way. His knife dropped to the 
cement, his muscles relaxed, and he 
collapsed utterly. Yet through the 
black mist which seemed to close round 
him he could hear the clicking of the 
tumblers. Fingers a few inches outside 
were turning the T-handle. Would they 
get the combination right? 

Just as his senses were forsaking 
him, with a tremendous clang the 
bolts shot back, and the door sprang 
open. 

Somebody was sponging Fortescue’s 
temples with cold water when he came 
to himself on his own counter. After 
a moment of bewilderment he remem- 
bered, and raised himself painfully to 
thank the friend who had saved him. But he 
saw only a few belated guests and the regular 
hotel employés, Billy Hayden among them, 
his dark face almost ashen with relieved horror. 
In the background, quiet and sober, stood 
Maurice Stone. 

“Where’s Grahame ?”’ asked the clerk, weakly. 

**Couldn’t reach him,’’ was the reply. ‘‘We 
telephoned the telegraph office to catch his 
train, but it was too far out. He couldn’t have 
got back in time.’’ 

‘*Then who knew the code?’’ 

They nodded toward the new bell-boy. 

‘*You, Stone?’’ exclaimed Fortescue, incred- 
ulously, staring at the lad he had distrusted. 

‘*Yes, sir. I overheard you and Mr.Grahame 
speak of having been telegraphers together. I 
couldn’t help being interested, for I’m study- 
ing Morse myself in my spare time.’’ He 
| touched the book projecting from his pocket. 
|**T was pretty nervous and went slow, so 
as not to make any mistakes. Sorry I didn’t 
know the code better, or I’d have got you out 
before.’’ 

**You knew it well enough to save my life,’’ 
answered Fortescue, gratefully. ‘‘I should 
never have thought of it myself.’’ 


second the 
sixteen, seven- 
borrowed time 























PROPOSED MEXICAN INDEPENDENCE MONUMENT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


an girls of twenty are so considerate as one 
described by a Western newspaper, who 
wears her hair braided down her back to help 
her mother to retain an appearance of youth. 
F grand wireless telephone messages have 
passed over a distance of fifty miles. Next 
is due the wireless trolley-car and the wireless 
transmission of power in general, At any rate, 
we shall have no right to be surprised if we are 
told that these things are practical possibilities. 


oal enough in the earth for seven thousand 
years is the reassuring announcement of 
the Geological Survey. At the end of that 
time, if the human race has not passed beyond 
the need of any fuel whatever, it ought to have 
learned how to utilize the vast stores of solar 
energy which are now going to waste daily. 
Bes race of Amazons has never wholly died 
out. In England to-day, where young men 
and boys are training in troops of ‘‘scouts’’ to 
act as a defensive militia in case of war, their 
sisters have, in some places, formed brigades of 
girls. These modern Amazons ride bicycles on 
hospital service and cook their own meals. 


I' seems that polar exploration has received a 
great impetus, rather than a setback, as the 
result of the conquest of the north pole. Cap- 
tain Scott, who is organizing an expedition to 
take up Lieutenant Shackleton’s work in the 
antarctic, was deluged by seven thousand appli- 
cations in a single week from adventurous 
spirits who wished to join his party. 


ake County, Illinois, after paying out a bounty 
of one thousand dollars a year on dead 
crows, has found the chief result to be an 
astonishing increase in the numbers and vorac- 
ity of the cut-worms, and has decided to 
stop encouraging the slaughter. It is doubtful 
whether, if the truth were known, there is 
any bird whatever which does not do the 
farmer more good than harm. 


Ew since the presidency of George Washing- 
ton, every citizen has felt it his inalienable 
right to shake the chief magistrate by the hand, 
and the chief magistrate has usually submitted 
with very good grace. During Mr. Taft’s 
Western trip, however, the custom was started 
of changing the form of greeting. The names 
of the guests were called out, and bows and 
smiles were exchanged. No doubt the new 
way seems less cordial than the old, but the 
reform is a good one. 
OY one merchant vessel flying the American 
flag passed through the Suez Canal last 
year ; but according to the report of the United 
States consul at Cairo, two hundred and thir- 
teen vessels of other countries passed through 
on voyages from American ports, and a hundred 
and ninety-two bound for American ports. 
The greatest number of vessels passing through 
were British, the next greatest were German, 
and the Dutch came third. Someday American 
ships will carry the American cargoes. 


| egperens d no college or university ever issues 
a more interesting or significant report than 
that which tells how poor students help them- 
selves through the course. Two hundred and 
sixty-seven students at Columbia University 
earned last year more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and their occupations ranged from 
shoveling snow to writing ‘‘jingles’’ for valen- 
tines. One cherishes great hopes for such 
young men and women. They are likely to 
make effective use of an education for which 
they were willing to work. 


ome persons have supposed that the King’s 

control over the creation of peers in England 
is a fiction, preserved for historical reasons. 
The British public has lately been reminded 
that the King himself does not so regard it. It 
seems that Mr. Winston Churchill said in a 
recent speech that Mr. Balfour was always 
praised by ‘‘the newspapers whose proprietors 
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he had taken the precaution to make into 
barons.’”’ The attention of the King was called 
to the remark, and his private secretary wrote 
in reply “that notwithstanding Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s statement, the creation of peers re- 
mains a Royal prerogative.’’ 


Gt Bandred dollars 9 year for the rest of his 
life is offered by the Canadian government 
to every citizen who will pay to it sixty dollars 
a year from the age of twenty to the age of 
sixty; that is, an investment of twenty-four 
hundred dollars will yield five per cent. interest 
on twelve thousand from the time a man reaches 
sixty till he dies. This offer, as well as many 
others of smaller amounts, is made in accordance 
with the new government annuity law passed 
last year. The plan has been in force only a 
few months, but the superintendent of annuities 
is quoted as well pleased with the prospect for 
business. This is a form of government insur- 
ance which appeals more to the self-respecting 
workman than the old-age pension plan which 
the mother country has adopted. 


* ¢ 


AN IGNORAMUS. 


What can a kitten’s point of view 
Be of the world from barely two 
And one-half inches from the floor? 
Ethel B. Howard. 


EXPERIMENT FARMS. 


ne of the most far-sighted of American 

business men, Mr. James J. Hill, has 

pointed ont that in this country the de- 
velopment of agriculture does not keep pace 
with the increase of population. Towns are 
growing at the expense of the country, and 
manufacturing increases, while farming remains 
almost at a standstill. Unless the tendency 
can be checked, the United States must soon 
begin to import the foodstuffs of which it has 
hitherto had an enormous surplus. 

The danger is real, for no national life is so 
sound, no prosperity so secure, as that which 
rests upon a basis of successful agriculture. 
There is need of an immediate improvement 
in American farming methods. It is disquieting 
to learn that the production per acre, of wheat, 
for instance, is only about half that in England, 
Belgium or Germany. Moreover, the virgin 
richness of the soil, upon which the American 
farmer has long relied, is fast passing. He 
must learn to make his land bring forth the 
two blades that might stand where one now 
grows. 

‘To the achievement of this end, Mr. Hill has 
made the excellent suggestion that a model 
experimental farm be established in every agri- 
cultural county in the country. Few farmers 
were educated at an agricultural college; not 
every farmer’s son can afford to attend such an 
institution. They have therefore not learned the 
most scientific methods of increasing soil fertil- 
ity and crop production. Experimental farms, 
it is believed, would demonstrate the principles 
of successful farming, encourage the first-hand 
study of agricultural problems, render rural life 
more attractive and profitable, and ‘‘make the 
cultivation of the soil a profession rather than 
a vocation.’’ 

Such a result is highly desirable. Through 
single state-owned farms here and there, and 
the Farmers’ Codperative Demonstration Work, 
a. beginning has been made. Whatever adds to 
the relative number of farmers in the United 
States, whatever increases their pride in their 
calling, their enterprise, and their appreciation 
of the possibilities of agriculture, adds at the 
same time to the political health and substantial 
prosperity of the country. 


* ¢ 


MEXICO. 


exico is preparing to celebrate in 1910 
the one hundredth anniversary of its 
independence. Naturally the event will 

arouse no little interest in the United States. 
The relations between the two countries are 
especially cordial at the present time, and 
American newspaper readers have been learn- 
ing much about Mexico and the remarkable 
man at the head of its government, as a result 
of the meeting of President Taft and President 
Diaz on the border. 

It can hardly be said that Mexico set up a 
government of its own in 1810, but its struggle 
for independence began in that year. The long 
rule of the Spanish masters had become more 
and more oppressive and corrupt, revolutionary 
ideas were abroad in the world, Spain had 
become an appendage of Napoleon, and the 
time seemed ripe for a revolt among the restless 
Mexicans. 

It was on September 16, 1810, that a priest at 
Dolores, Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, rang 
his church-bell and called his people to follow 
him to fight Spanish tyranny. He soon lost 
his life, and so did numerous other leaders who 
succeeded him. There were turbulent times 
for many years, but the Mexicans bravely kept 
up the fight, and were not to be subdued. 
Then a monarchy was proposed, and there was 
neither constitution nor president until 1824. 
The present constitution dates from 1857. 

The area of Mexico is about three times that 
of Texas, but a great majority of the fourteen 





million inhabitants of the republic have Indian 
blood, and cling in ignorance and poverty to 
ancient customs and superstitions. The land 
has vast natural resources, and has made long 
strides forward under the rule of President Diaz, 
whose seventh term of office will end next year. 
Some insist that the government of Mexico is 
more a despotism than a republic, but President 
Diaz is at least a benevolent despot, and in spite 
of his eighty years, it seems assured that he will 
be elected for an eighth term. 


POSSIBILITIES. 


No star is ever lost we once have seen; 
We always may be what we might have been. 
Adelaide A. Procter. 


NO MEN NEED APPLY. 


company of Englishwomen have a scheme 

on foot for a new kind of Adamless Eden. 

They are to settle on a tract of land 

which they have purchased in Australia, and 

are pledged not to sell a foot of it to any man. 

Women with husbands may live in the colony, 
but even they must not become landowners. 

Mineral springs exist there which are reputed 
curative for rheumatism, They are to be de- 
veloped by the women, who expect shortly to 
have a flourishing health resort, to which men 
will be welcomed as patients. In short, the 
position of men in the colony will be substan- 
tially that of “‘paying guests.’’ What they 
can pay for is at their disposal, real estate only 
being excepted. 

The plan is alluring, as the colony is well 
located and has a good financial backing; but 
there will certainly be some disadvantages in 
the community, unless the relations of hostess 
to guest are revised to fit the unique situation. 
For example, one could hardly request a pay- 
ing guest to drive a nail, to wind up an 
obstinate curtain fixture, or to adjust a recal- 
citrant stovepipe. 

Since women only are to be employed in the 
colony, and as it is doubtful if many able- 
bodied husbands will care to accompany their 
wives to this feminine paradise, the situation 
is likely to become one of acute distress when- 
ever certain domestic needs arise. Do water- 
pipes ever freeze up in Australia? Does the 
furnace ever get clogged with clinkers? Who 
milks the kicking cow? 

As the esthetic side of life develops, who 
will hang the pictures,—subject, of course, to 
feminine criticism,—and who will move the 
furniture when a new arrangement is under 
consideration by which the worn places in the 
carpet shall be concealed and the beauties of a 
newly covered chair displayed? 

Husbands and brothers are certainly handy 
round the house for odd jobs. Will paying 
guests answer the purpose? 


TAKING RISKS. 


here is an old story of a man who tested 

the applicants for the position of coach- 

man by asking them how near the brink 
of a precipice they would dare to drive his 
carriage. The first said he would feel per- 
fectly safe in going within a foot of the edge. 
The second, not to be outdone, volunteered his 
willingness to drive within six inches. But 
the third said, ‘‘I should keep as far from 
the brink as possible.’”? He was engaged at 


once. 

Wilbur Wright has the caution of the third 
man. When asked about the high flights he 
was to make during the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration in New York, he replied that every- 
thing depended on favorable conditions; and 
in further comment on his policy, he said: 

‘‘Sometimes my fingers itch to get into the 
races and contests for big prizes; but I know it 
is taking long chances, and I never want to 
take a chance that I do not have to take.’’ 

Commander Peary has made a similar state- 
ment in explaining his policy in arctic travel. 
Both Peary and Wright have been working for 
the solution of problems which have occupied 
the minds of men for centuries, and have. been 
so intent on reaching the goal that they have 
not dared take unnecessary chances on the 
way. 

Every serious person is striving to reach 
some definite goal. When he keeps that in 
mind he will not risk defeat by foolhardiness. 
Young men, however, especially those very 
young, too often forget that life holds some- 
thing more than the rewards of an athletic 
victory, and risk all on the football gridiron or 
in the racing-boat. They are like the coach- 
man who would drive within six inches of the 
brink of a precipice with a team of high- 
spirited horses. 

*® © 


THE STATUS OF THE AMATEUR. 


hat constitutes an amateur in athletics 
is a problem which has long bothered 
the officials of athletic organizations, 
and especially those in authority at colleges and 
universities. It has developed bitter controver. 
sies, and distinctions have been drawn so fine 
that most people have had difficulty in recog- 
nizing them. Broadly speaking, every one 
knows that an amateur, as distinguished from 











a professional, does not compete for money. 
But that is only the beginning of the story. 

In the hope of bringing the leading governing 
bodies in the athletic world into closer agree- 
ment, the London Olympic committee has sent 
out a number of questions. Can a man be an 
amateur in one sport and a professional in 
another? Can a man recover amateur standing 
after once losing it? Does a man lose amateur 
standing through competing with a professional ? 
Can an amateur receive expenses? These are 
some of the questions. 

There ought to be clearly defined and univer- 
sally recognized rules governing amateurism, 
and it is hoped the efforts of the London com- 
mittee will accomplish something toward this 
end. In this country, however, there is a feel- 
ing that English standards of amateurism are 
based too much on the idea that only the leisure 
class is free from a taint of professionalism. 
This, of course, is too snobbish for democratic 
America, where it is held that a boy who works 
in a mill or store may nevertheless be strictly 
an amateur when he competes in games or 
sports on Saturday afternoon. 

There have been many reforms in college 
athletics in recent years, but the problem of 
amateurism is still troublesome. There are 
sharp differences on the subject of summer 
baseball, for example, and no doubt under the 
guise of ‘‘expenses’’ there are evils to be eradi- 
cated at many institutions. Sport for sport’s 
sake is the athletic ideal, but like many ideals, 
it is exceedingly difficult of attainment. 


* @® © 


great magnetic storm on September 25th inter- 

fered with the telegraph-lines—both the land 
lines and the cables—in the northern part of the 
world. The explanation of the phenomenon by 
men of science was that the disturbance was 
caused by sun-spots. If the storm had occurred 
at night, there would have been a great display of 
the aurora borealis, or northern lights. The 
aurora is supposed to be due to the discharge of 
electricity through the atmosphere. The lights 
appear in the heavens in a belt that surrounds the 
earth in the northern hemisphere. Its most bril- 
liant part generally follows the isothermal line of 
thirty-two degrees, starting at the south of Hudson 
Bay and running east, south of Greenland, the 
North Cape, the mouth of the Lena, Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to the place of beginning. South of that 
line the aurora appears in the north, and north of 
it the lights are in the south. Magnetic storms 
accompany the periods of greatest brilliancy of 
the aurora. Such a storm was noted on April 16, 
1882 ; another one occurred in 1893, and still another 
in 1908. But the storm this year seems to violate 
the rule of a periodicity of about eleven years, 
which has been supposed to be observed by the 
waning and waxing of the aurora. It is known 
also that the greatest activity of the sun-spots has 
been manifested every eleven years, and that this 
activity and the appearance of magnetic storms 
and auroral displays have been simultaneous. 
The theory is that all three are interdependent. 

n interesting discovery has lately been made at 

Peshawar in India, where the excavation of 
some great mounds near the city resulted in the 
uncovering of the ruins of a Buddhist monastery 
and pagoda of impressive size. The buildings 
were identified as those spoken of by Chinese pil- 
grims of the fourth century A.D., whose accounts 
have been preserved to our time. They were 
erected by the Emperor Kanishka about the time 
of Christ, and were said to contain relics of Gau- 
tama Buddha himself. Accordingly excavation 
was continued till a chamber twenty feet under- 
ground was reached, where a casket was found 
containing four small pieces of bone packed closely 
together and sealed with Kanishka’s royal seal. 
What disposition will be made of these relics is 
not yet determined. Wherever they are placed, 
they will be among the most sacred objects on 
earth to the hundreds of millions of Buddhists in 
Asia. aA 

per of a stronger texture, something that wil! 

stand the test of time better than that com- 
monly used for legal documents and public records, 
is earnestly urged by a prominent official whose 
recent researches have impressed upon him the 
increasingly perishable nature of that now used 
Undoubtedly his plea is well-founded, and it might 
have been extended to cover the paper used in 
books and newspapers, that is, the books and 
newspapers which are worth preserving. As « 
matter of cheapness, such a quality of paper is 
now generally used that its lease of life is certain 
to be much shorter than that used in earlier years. 
Paper can be made from many different materials, 
and is employed for a multitude of uses; but pri- 
cipally it is used, and will continue to be used, as 
an adjunct of “the art preservative,” and in this 
connection it is desirable that it be as substantia! 
and durable as possible. 


ritish statesmen have lately been bewailing the 
loss of the commercial supremacy of the 
empire. The tariff commission published some 
figures last month which justify the lament. The 
leading fifteen groups of manufactures exported 
to identical markets by Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States were used as a basis of 
comparison, and it appears that during the last 
twelve years the British exports have increased 
one - half, those of Germany have more than 
doubled, and those from the United States have 
increased fivefold. Not only the exports from 
Germany increased much more rapidly than those 
of Great Britain to the markets under review, but 
the actual value of the German exports is now 
nearly twice that of the British exports. 
rof. David E. Lantz of the Biological Survey at 
Washington urges a general crusade through- 
out the country against the rat, a generally de- 
tested creature which works much mischief as 4 

















carrier of disease-germs, especially those of the 
dreaded bubonic plague. There are few living 
creatures of which so little good can be said as 
the rat. It is typical vermin, wholly bad, wan- 
tonly destructive, noisy, unclean, and revolting to 
sight and smell. But these things count little 
with the men of science, who base their plea for 
its extermination on the grounds of public health. 
They would wage war against it as against the 
mosquito in the malaria and yellow fever regions. 
If rat-hunting clubs are organized, as Professor 
Lantz suggests, the hunters will face a species of 
game with more cunning and bravery than most 
hunted creatures possess, and with far less claim 
on human sympathy. 


* 


OPEN TO QUESTION. 


dd that these should come in the same mail,” 

said Mrs. Wilding, as she finished her let- 

ters and smiled across the table to the old friend 

who was visiting her. ‘“‘They’re such a contrast— 

one from the most fortunate, the other from the 
most unfortunate woman I know.” 

“And which is which?” 

“Oh, this elegant affair is from my cousin Lilian. 
Handsome’s no name for her—perfectly well—rich 
—two angelic children—a husband who worships 
her footprints. But this’—shaking her head over 
a cheap-looking envelope—‘‘it’s a pitiful story. 
Poor old lady—proud as Lucifer—Southerner, you 
know—brought up in luxury—never learned to 
work, and now left destitute, without a relative. 
Old ladies’ home? She’d die first. She rents a 
room in a miserable part of the city, and spends 
the daytime hours at the public library. That’s 
where I met her. She thinks she ean write for 
publication, and she probably could if she had 
begun years ago. Once in a while she sells some- 
thing, but there are days, I know, when she nearly 
starves, though she’ll never admit that she needs 
anything—except congenial companionship. You 
see, she’s a woman who knowsa line of good poetry 
as well as you or I, and she simply can’t learn to 
mix with the people her poverty makes her live 
with; so she’s alone. I get two or three letters a 
weekfromher. They’re just cries out of solitude.” 

“You long-suffering —’”’ 

“I’m not, though. Just let me read you a bit 
from each of these letters. Listen. Lilian says: 

“ ‘Nothing has happened bat everything horrid. 
Bobby has measles! There’s a trained nurse in 
the house, and you know what a nuisance they 
are. At first Horace was determined we’d put off 
our trip and broil here until Bobby was well—you 
know we had planned to take him with us; but 
after arguing till half the pleasure of the holiday 
is spoiled, I changed his mind. Then my new 
gown is a perfect fizzle. The higher-priced a tailor 
is, the more trouble I have to get anything done 
right.’ 

“That’s enough, I guess, to get the contrast. 
Now listen to the old lady: 

“*T had such a surprise this morning! The 
attendant in the reading-room at the library has 
let me keep that little fern you gave me standing 
on the table, at the end where I always sit, and 
when I came in I found its pot covered with beau- 
tiful green crape tissue, tied with a new ribbon, 
and a card that said, “‘I am a stranger to you, but 
I wanted to dress your fern because I have 
watched you loving it day after day, and it has 
been a great lesson to me to see how much joy 
you could get out of one little bit of the beautiful.” 
My dear, the tears came to my eyes! It has been 
a very happy day. 

“*Another thing I have meant to tell you about. 
There is an old dray-horse that happens to be 
always standing at a certain corner when I pass 
on the way to my room at night, and whenever I 
can I give himalump of sugar. Would you believe 
it? He knows me now, and as soon as I am in 
sight, he tries to come up on the sidewalk to meet 
me. No matter how sad I am, it brings a smile. 
I just tell you because it is one of the little things 
that have come into my life.’” 

Mrs. Wilding stopped. “Probably saves the 
sugar that comes with her cup of coffee in a cheap 
restaurant and gives it to that old horse,” she 
said. ‘“ ‘One of the little things that have come 
into my life!’ Isn’t that pathetic?” 

Her friend nodded, with eyes moist. ‘“But— 
which one of those women did you say was un- 
fortunate?” she asked. 


* ¢ 


WHAT THEY HATCHED. 


little city girl from the tenements, conva- 

lescent after an accident, was sent to the 
country for two weeks. Her hosts kept a poultry- 
farm; their next neighbor’s meadow included a 
duck-pond. The fluffy, cheeping chickens and 
downy yellow ducklings were little Annie’s daily 
delight, and naturally on her return she had much 
to say about them. Unfortunately, her friends 
refused to credit her stories. 

“How did you enjoy your fortnight on the farm, 
Annie?” her teacher asked her, after school. 
Annie’s big eyes were lifted mournfully to her 
face and she shook her head. 

“It was elegant whiles I was there,” she said, 
plaintively, “but, O teacher, most a’ready I wisht 
I hadn’t ha’ went! They all calls lies on me when 
I tells about it; and I don’t like to be called lies 
on when I ain’t lying.” 

“No, indeed, and I’m sure you wouldn’t lie, 
Annie,” declared teacher, soothingly. ‘Tell me 
what it is they won’t believe, dear. I’m sure it’s 
only the truth.” 

“Oh, yes, teacher, it’s only the truth, but they 
calls lies on me just the same!” lamented Annie. 
“When I tells them hens is ducks’ mothers, they 
calls lies on me; and when I tells them chickens 
is steam-heated, they don’t even call lies—they 
dances round me, and points with their fingers, 
and yells!” 

“Teacher” soon found an opportunity to explain 
to the class how nowadays a hen’s eggs may be 
mothered by an incubator, and a duck’s eggs by a 
hen; and Annie’s credit was restored. 

Another little city girl in the country failed to 
understand as well as Annie had done the neces- 
Sity of heat to incubation. She received, when she 
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left, some fresh eggs to carry home to her mother. 
Instead of doing so she secreted them in a bureau 
drawer, in the hope of their producing chickens— 
with disastrous results. Explanations ensued and 
she was punished, but she could not see the justice 
of her sentence. 

“It isn’t fair to spank me .for putting eggs in 
drawers!” she sobbed, rebelliously. ‘In the coun- 
try eggs in drawers hatch chickens. How was I 
to know in the city they’d only hatch smells?” 


* ¢ 


THE FINLAND SUMMER. 


he famous “white nights’ of the North are a 

most surprising phenomenon to the visitor 
from southern climes. It is a weird experience, 
declares Mr. A. M. Scott, in “Through Finland,” 
to sit for the first time upon a veranda at midnight 
and read a newspaper, or to walk home from a 
restaurant at one o’clock in the morning and to 
see people still gossiping at the street corners or 
strolling along the promenades under a bright, 
clear sky. 


A spirit of rest and peace is over all the earth. 
The sky is be it, not with the fiery brilliancy of 
noon, but with a tender, gentle radiance. The 
colors of the landscape have become softened but 
not blended. There are no shadows save for a 
week or two in June, when the bright northern 
sky at midnight projects ay ghost-like shadows 
toward the sout he sun just dips below the 
horizon and no more. There is no division be- 
tween the sunset and the dawn; the same rosy 
flush serves for both. 

Summer in Finland is, in fact, one long day. 
Never a star is to seen ; and when the first 
faint star glimmers in the south it is a sign that 
the summer is past, and that the autumn frosts 
have arrived. 

The long light has a — Yr y effect upon 
vegetation, forcing its growt hothouse pace. 
The “white nights” account both for the sudden- 
ness of the burgeoning and for the intensity of the 
heat. Land and water have no time to cool. One 
cannot fail to be struck with the enormous size of 
— eae ae Ya ss oak- and hawthorn-trees as 

t to which we are accustomed. 
Botanists have e = paoed this as being due to the 
larger su 7 ¢ It has sometimes been 
sugges soe a yhasten the harvests by the 
use of artificial lights. Nature herself does this 
for the Finnish farmer. 


& 
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STRICTLY NEUTRAL. 


mong the humorous and human stories in Dr. 
T. L. Pennell’s recent book, “Among the 
Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier,” is one of a 
British officer in the Kurram valley who inter- 
rogated an Afridi with regard to what was then 
considered a probable conflict. 
“Now tell me,” said the officer, “if there were 
» - ad, what — forbid—between Russia —o 
ae and, wha’ wou ou and your people 
Whom doula you side with?” 4 — 
tipo you wish me to tell you what would please 
you or to tell you the real truth?” was the naive 


reply. 

wf adjure you to tell me what is the ‘white 
wo . 

ay ” said the old graybeard, “we would just 
sit p here on our mountain tops watching you 
both Tight, until we saw one or the other defeated. 
Then we would come down and loot the van- 

uished till the last mule! God is great! Whata 
time that would be for us!” 


* © 


THE USEFULNESS OF “ CENTRAL.” 


he telephone subscriber has come to regard 

“Central” as an ever available bureau of 
information. The score of the ball game, the 
latest election returns, the location of the big fire 
the light from which can be seen on the horizon, 
and even the exact time, are all points on which 
the long-suffering operator must be posted. 


The other day, according to the Operating Bul- 
letin of the Chicago Tele Sone Company, a man 
called up a suburban exchange, and sai , despair 
in his voice: 

“My wife has gone out, leaving word for me to 
cook ‘ine ee for dinner, but I do not know 
how long to bo 


The p bade eed the subscriber to the 
supervisor, who had been to cooking-school, and 
she promptly told the man all he needed to know 
about the treatment of spinach. 
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AN INDIAN CRIME. 


he Occidental reader who shrugs his shoulders 

deploringly over the evils of Indian caste has 
little conception of what suffering the custom 
involves. Its tragedies extend even to the humble, 
commonplace matters of every-day life. A little 
incident, witnessed by Prince Bojidar Karageor- 
gevitch, and chronicled in his “Enchanted India,” 
needs no comment. 


Stones and sfying sticks were thrown at a little 
ay rl whose shadow, as she passed, defiled 


of a Brahman. 

He merely threw away the rice, which the dogs 
soon finished. But the bystanders, who witnessed 
the =, insolence in going so near a holy man,— 
she, so base and unworthy,—flew at the unhappy 
creature, who ran away screaming, and dropping 
the load of wood she was carrying on her back. 
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HOME-MADE ART. 


xX American painter, says a writer in Everybody's 
Magazine, once met an art editor who in- 
sisted on dragging him up to an exhibition of some 
“very impressionistic” pictures. The editor evi- 
dently admired them greatly. Not so the painter. 

*“You don’t seem enthusiastic, ” said the editor. 
“Don’t you like them 

“Like ’em?” re ‘lied the other. “Why, man, 
I’ve got two maic J aunts who can knit’ better 
pictures than those 
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THEIR ANNUAL RELAXATION. 


he man who was supposed to be the model 

upon which Dickens based his creation of Mr. 
Pecksniff, and the man’s wife, were a couple of 
preternatural solemnity. 

So eo were the Mg the cheree of taking them- 
selves serious that Edmund Yates once 
asked Charles Diekens whether be thought they 
were ever conscious of Speyins a part. 

“T think,” replied Dickens, ‘once a year they 
exchange a win , possibly on Carter’s birthday.” 





Produces Strength for Work— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It perfects digestion, calms and strengthens the 
nerves and builds up the general health. [Adv. 


The Hayes Method of treatment 

ASTHMA | builds up “the general health and 
strengthens the heart, lungs, di- 
| gestion and nervous system, re- 
jeves the symptoms and corrects 
bey constitutional tendencies to 
Gaeete, curing to stay cured. Ad- 

dress P ‘old meen. ‘ee N. Y., 
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ry. neusieqper in the land to send 
essert book. It has been greatly 
enlarged and improved " contains many new ¢ 
recipes and is handsomely illustrated in colors. 

The book is full of the daintiest and most de- 
licious desserts imaginable, suitable for any and 
all occasions at every season of the year. For the 
name and address of your grocer I will send you 
the book free. If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine 
for 2c. in stamps and his name 1 will senda full 
pint sample, or for lic. a two-quart package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 60 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


I want eve 
























A DELICIOUS DRINK 


Baker's Cocoa 


made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best tropical 
fruit. It is a per- 
fect food, highly 


nourishing and 





easily digested. 


Regist 
U.S. estore, 
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Walter Baker & Co. Ltd, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 




















THE LON ELY BABY 


I'm just a baby angel, 
ly as can be; 

I'm atiies for somebody 

To come and ask for me. 
Perhaps you “ll write a letter 

Tothe "Lonely Baby Store," 
And ask if | won't fly to you 

And perch above your door. 


Ask your dealer for this 
beautiful ivory tinted cast. 
It comes 8 to 24 inches 
high. We will send the 
8-inch size to any place in 
the United States for $1.00, 
and 25 cents for express- 
age. With pedestal 25 cta. 
extra. Money refunded if you are not satisfied, 

We make a specialty of classical and historical 
subjects for schools, libraries and homes. 

Send four 2c. stamps for Catalogue fully illustrated. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE COMPANY, 

















805 Main Street. ot elrose, Mass. 
LUCKY 


pARKER 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Parker pens have the Lucky 
Curve —the patent ink feed 
that keeps them from leak- 
ing. It’s the only pen that 
It's the only pen 


LEAK 


has the Lucky Curve 
for you if you want a rea) man's fountain 
pen instead of a plaything. 

Carry a Parker in your pocket—have a 


businesslike fountain pen. You can get a 
fine one for $1.50, and fancy ones for more. 
FREE TRIAL. Any dealer will let you 
take one on 10 days’ free trial. If you can’t 
find a dealer who sells Parker pens write 
to me, giving the name of your stationer, 
jeweler or druggist. 
GEO. 8. — Pres. PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
O Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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Household Bills Paid 


Every Month for Life 


Newest 
Monthly 


Income 


Policy 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Send this 


coupon for 
full particu- 
lars and cost. 


with cash payment at death 


Name........... 
Address 
Occupation 

My Age Ie.... 
Beneficiary’s Age 














You Need This Policy Whether You Are Now Insured or Not 
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THE PRISONED PUPIL 
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he kept him aftur skool when awl the burds 
Were singen swetely in the woods an wurds 

Kood not deskribe his sufferens. the air 
Was full uv blossums an the urth was fare 
Ecksept to himm. becaws he did not no 
His jogafy she wood not let him go 
An’ when he hurd us cloas the dore the teers 
Rolld down his cheeks an’ he livd menny yeers 
In just a singul owr. it was like sum 
Old torchure ur sum krewel marturdum. 


How kood he study when he noo that we 
Were goen gayly homewurd glad an’ free 
Wile he was kept a prizzuner becaws 

He did not no ware venna zweela was. 

An when he thot uv how weere ap too go 

In swimmen aftur skool his greef an wo 
Was almoast moar than he kood bare an yet 
She sturnly kept him thare an wood not let 
Him leev his seet altho he felt he must 

An so she bowd his spearut in the dust. 


An aftur wile when its too lait to play 

She lookt at him in sutch a skornful way 

Az tho he was a krimminle an sed 

He mite go home. his prowd an hotty hed 
Was bent with greef an he went sloly owt 
The skoolroom dore an then lookt awl abowt 
Az tho releest frum prizzen an the brand 

Uv sin on him was moar than he kood stand. 
An he went sloly homewurd bown with shaim 
O liburtey the krimes dun in thi naim. 
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A MAN’S PRICE. 
= S very man has his 
price, ’’ said a cyni- 
cal college student 
to a young professor. 

He waited for a reply, 
and as the instructor said 
nothing, he asked, ‘‘Don’t 

—— you think so?’”’ 
“If I did think so, I should hate to admit 
it,’’ said the professor. ‘‘I could not very 
well accept that theory for all men without 
conceding it for myself. 

‘*You remember the old fallacy concerning 
the Cretan who said, ‘All Cretans are liars. 
If all Cretans are liars, this Cretan is a liar; 
but if he is a liar he is not to be believed when 
he says, ‘‘All Cretans are liars.’’ But if he 
speaks falsely, and Cretans are not all liars, 
perhaps this Cretan is not a liar.’ 

‘If I say, ‘Every man has his price,’ I may 
not be entirely right about all other men, but 
I have made a dangerous admission concerning 
myself.’’ 

**I wasn’t exactly yearning for a review in 
logic,’’ said the student. ‘‘I’d just like to know 
what you think of it as a practical proposition. 
Isn’t the real difference between what we call 
a good man and what we call a bad man a 
difference in price?’’ 

**T will answer you seriously, and I will say 
I do not think that is the whole difference. It 
may be a part of the difference. You and I, 
who have never had to face the terrible temp- 
tations that have overwhelmed some other men, 
may well judge them with charity, and pray to 
God that we may not be led into temptation. 
For as every stick or beam has its theoretical 
breaking-point, as you have learned in your 
study of physics, so I suppose there is not a 
man of us who has not a point of weakness at 
which, if tempted above measure, he would 
yield. In that sense it may be true—probably 
is true—that every man has his price.’’ 

‘*That was what I meant,’’ said the student. 

“*T don’t think it was,’’ suid his teacher. ‘‘I 
am sure I do not mean what I think you meant, 
nor what is commonly meant when it is said 
that every man has his price. I thank God that 
I have known men who held honor above all 
price, and who, in spite of human weakness, 
would have died before they would have 
betrayed a trust.’’ 

“It seems to me you contradict yourself,’’ 
said the younger man. 

“I do not think so,’’ said his teacher. ‘‘I 
have conceded the theoretical breaking - point 
of every man’s resolution, but I have not con- 
ceded that it will break, or that it does break. 
Very many times—oftener than not—it does not 
break. 

‘*T have trusted many men, and few have 
betrayed me. Although more of them might 
have betrayed me if tempted inordinately, still 
I do not think most of them held their trust at 
a price. This is my own confidence in myself, 
and in most men about me, that I am not hold- 
ing myself for a price. And I have one other 
confidence, namely, that no man can set that 
price but myself.’’ 

‘*Doesn’t the man who offers the price set 
it??? 

‘*He does not. The man who prays to God 
to be kept from temptation, and who goes 
steadily about his duty, not valuing his honor 
in terms of anything marketable, is to all 














intents and purposes above all price. He ranks 
among the great and unpurchasable things of 
life, the love of God, the grace of Christ, the 
sacrifice of mother-love, the glory of integrity. 
And if he sells anything it is not honor, but 


lf. 
* * Still as of old, 
Man by himself is priced ; 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself—not Christ!’ 


‘*And so I don’t believe that all men have 
their price. I don’t want to believe it of my- 
self or of my neighbors. I still believe that 
Satan lies, and that it is not true of Job nor of 
a good many men that ‘All that a man hath 
will he give for his life,’ nor yet for the things 
of life. 

‘‘Love and honor and duty are above all 
price, and I believe a good many men hold 
them so. I hope always to believe this, and I 
want to be one of those men.’’ 


e¢ ¢ 


A DANGEROUS MOMENT. 


n his book, ‘“‘Exploration of the Nile Sources,” 
| Sir Samuel Baker relates an incident which 

illustrates the wonderful influence which a 
woman sometimes exerts over men in calming 
their excited passions and restoring discipline, 
when perhaps nothing else would have served the 
purpose. He had arrived at Gondokoro, accom- 
panied by his wife and a large company of attend- 
ants. There were large numbers of traders’ 
people in this place whose time was passed in all 
kinds of mischief. 


After a few days’ detention at Gondokoro I saw 
unmistakable signs of discontent ge US men, 
who evidently been tampered wi y the 
different traders’ parties. 

One evening several of the most disaffected 
came to me with a complaint that they had not 
enough meat, and making very unreasonable de- 
mands, which were, of Course, refused. They 
then went away, autnene insolent threats. 

I said nothing at_the time, but early on the 
following morning I ordered the drum to beat 
and the men to fall in; and I then addressed them, 
reminding them of their agreement to follow me 
faithfully. 

The only effect of my address was’ a great out- 
break of insolence on the part of the ringleader of 
the previous evening. This fellow was so violently 
impertinent that I ordered him twenty-five lashes, 
as an example to the others. 

Upon the attendant, Saati, advancing to seize 
him, there was a general mutiny. Many of the 
men threw down their s and seized sticks, and 
rushed to the rescue of their tall ringleader. Saati 
was a little man, and was perfectly helpless. 

Here was an escort! These were the men upon 
whom I was to depend in hours of difficulty and 
danger on an ex tion in unknown regions! 

I was determined not to be ‘‘done,” and accord- 
ingly went toward the ringleader, with the inten- 
tion of seizing him. But he, being backed up by 
upward of Le men, had the impertinence to 
attack me, rushing forward with a fury that was 
ridiculous. 

To stop his blow and to knock him into the 
middle of the crowd was not difficult; and after a 
rapid repetition of the dose, I disabled him, 
calling to Saati for a rope to bind him, I held the 
man firmly. 

In an instant I had a crowd of men upon me to 
rescue their leader. 

How the affair would have ended I cannot say; 
but as the scene lay within ten yards of may bot, 
my wife, who was ill with fever in the cabin, wit- 
nessed the whole affray; and seeing me sur- 
rounded, she rushed out, and in a few moments 
was in the middle of the crowd, who at that time 
were endeavoring to rescue my prisoner. 

Her sudden appearance had a curious effect, 
and calling upon several of the least mutinous to 
assist, she very pluckily made her way up to me. 
Seizing the opportunity of an indecision that for 
the moment was evinced by the crowd, I shou’ 
to the drummer-boy to beat the drum. 

In an instant the drum beat, and at the top of 
my. voice I ordered the men to fall in. 

wo-thirds of the men fell in and formed in line, 
while the remainder retreated with the ringleader, 
whom they led away, declaring that he was badl 
hurt. The affair ended in my insisting upon a! 
forming in line and upon the ringle 
brought forward. 

‘In this critical moment Mrs. Baker, with great 
tact, came forward and implored me to forgive 
him if he kissed my hand and begged for pardon. 
This compromise completely won the men, who, 
——- a few minutes before in open mutiny. 
now called upon their ringleader to apologize, and 
that all would be right. I then made them a 
speech and dismissed them. 


AMUSING VISITORS. 


t is not every poet who possesses the sense of 
humor. Longfellow had it in unusual degree, 
writes William Winter in “Old Friends.” Noth- 

ing absurd escaped him. Among the relics that 
he especially treasured was an inkstand, once the 
property of Coleridge. One day, showing that 
relic to a stranger who had called on him, he said, 
“Perhaps ‘The Ancient Mariner’ was written from 
this.” “Yes,” said his visitor; “and ‘The Old 
Oaken Bucket,’ who done that?” 

An admirer of Longfellow’s once wrote him, 
saying, “Please send your autograph in your own 
handwriting.” 

He has recorded a characteristic dialogue with 
a strange lady, who accosted him one summer 
my at his house door. 

“Ts this the house where Longfellow was born?” 

“No, he was not born here.” 

“Did he die here?” 

“No, he is not dead.” 

Ep you Longfellow?” 

“ am.” 

“T thought ~~ died two years ago.” 

That recalls the intelligent remark made to 
Walter Savage Landor by a lady who rushed to 
compliment him on his ‘‘Pericles and Aspasia.”’ 

“Mr. Landor,” she said, “I haven’t had time to 
read your ‘Periwinkles and Asparagus,’ but I hear 
it is very good.” 

*® 


SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 


eventy years ago menageries were rare visi- 

tors in the New England rural towns, and 

news of their coming was heralded by great 
excitement, not alone among the young people, 
but among the older ones as well. An amusing 
incident is related by a local historian of the pass- 
ing of a circus through a small town. 

No one in_ the little village had ever seen an 
elephant, and when it was reported that a circus 
troupe, accompanied by an elephant, was to pass 
through the town, nothing else was talked of. 

Sunday in those times was strictly observed; 


er being | sp. 





everybody went to church. It was not known 
just when the circus would appear. It had been 
expected on Saturday, but had not appeared, and 
no one looked for it on Sunday, since travelling 
mee rarely undertaken and usually suspended on 


ay. 

In the midst of Parson Adams’s long sermon, 

tor Dobson, the dignified village physician, 

who carried himself so erect that he was said to 

lean backward, glanced from the window. Down 

the road he saw a cloud of dust, and through it 
he discerned the figure of an elephant. 

Doctor Dobson forgot where he was, and spring- 
ing to his feet, exclaimed, “The elephant’s coming! 
There he is!” and the next moment was running 
from the church. 

There was an eager craning of necks, followed 
by a general stampede of the major part of the 
re through the church door to see the 
elephant. 

hether Parson Adams ever completed his 
interrupted sermon history does not state. The 
sentiment of the people seemed to be that ‘‘Parson 
Adams can eard ry. time, but an elephant 
can be seen but once in a lifetime.” 


“THAT WHICH IS L SAST” 


By zm ery Pottiae 





think no garden’s sweeter 
Than its sweetest flower; 
I think no life is kinder 
Than its kindest hour. 
But all the flowering sweetness 
Lieth not in one, 
Nor all a lifetime’s kindness 
In the great thing done. 
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HIRAM’S INVENTIONS. 


66 ow did ’Zekiel’s boy ever turn out for 
smartness?” inquired the former resident 
of a village. ‘‘He wasn’t what you might 

eall real stirring.” The other man replied that 

Hiram, the “‘boy,’”’ managed to make his brain 

save his body, although some of his manceuvers 

seemed to him to be misdirected energy. 


“ane out to - = Syventet didn’t he?” ight 
“Well, yes,” reluc , “I s’pose you m 
call it that, He has rigged up a good many devices 
round the house to save labor. He made a wash- 
ing-machine for his mother, but she says it don’t 
save work; it changes the work of washing to the 
work of carpentering, for I guess it’s an all-day 
job to set the thing up and get it to working.” 

“Does he make any money?” was the practical 
question. 

“Well,no. He cal’lated to on his flying-machine, 
but it slipped up on him. You see, when it comes 
to changing human beings into birds or bats, it’s 
tampering with the business of creating, and 
Hiram, he wasn’t fitted for it. But he-has fixed 
up a good many handy things. 

“You see,” continued the speaker, “I was out 
to his place yesterday, and took notice of his 
methods, and I do declare, it was amusing. 

“He used to have a lathe up in the barn chamber 
that went by foot-power, but it was too energetic 
for his temperament, |and so he hitched on an 


attachment to go ag ae pete 
“How did he get his horse up-stairs?” 
“He didn’t. e cut a hole in the floor and let a 


har- 


rope down onto a whirligig in the floor, an 
¢ treading 


nessed the horse to it, and then he wen 
round and round to make that lathe go.” 

““Who drove the horse?” 

“Nobody did, and that’s where the invention 
came in. The horse bothered him to death about 
—— = he had to keep a little pile of stones 
on the bench to throw at him; but you see he 
had to lay down his chisel and go to the hole every 
_ to get aim at him, so he rigged up an inven- 

0 


n. 

“He run a fine wire down the rope and hitched 
it to a nickel plate on the breeching. Then he 
had his little battery right in a box on the bench, 
and whenever the horse slowed up, he would reach 
out with his left hand and give the crank a turn— 
and away Ln fg ‘0 again.” 

“Well, well ut wasn’t it a little hard on the 
horse, getting so many shocks?” asked the listener, 
wonderingly. 

“T always allowed it was. It seems to me in- 
ventions don’t actually save ~ 4 work; they just 

it onto something or somebody else; and as 
for doing that, Hiram always was a clipper.” 


BRINGING THE LESSON HOME. 


sabel had been making heroic efforts to get on 

with the boy who had recently moved in next 

door—and who wanted the lion’s share of 
everything. “If we’re going to play together, 
Billy Bond,” she finally announced, firmly, being 
at the end of endurance, “you’ve just got to be 
more generous. Mother says we’ve all got to be 
generous to each other.” 


“ — gen’rous?” demanded Billy Bond, skep- 
cally. 

“Why, it’s giving some of what you’ve got to 
the other one,” and Isabel began eloquently to 
expound the doctrine. “If I’ve got two nice, 
jointed dolls, ’n’ you haven’t a single one, I’d give 
you one of mine if you wanted it, an’ that would 
be generous.” 

“Huh!” commented Billy Bond. 

“Or if I had two be-utiful Shetland 
Isabel ee to draw on the imagination,—‘‘and 
you didn’t have any, I’d give you one. And if you 
| two lovely automobiles, you’d give one to ine, 
an _ 

“And if you had two fox-terrier pups,”—the 
instructed began now to show real interest,—‘“‘and 
I didn’t have any dog at all, you’d give me the one 
with the yellow spot on —” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” interrupted the instructor, 
with an emphasis borrowed from the impact of 
fact, “ ’cause I’ve | x ’em, an’ you’d be just mean 
enough, Billy Bond, to ask!” 





nies,”— 
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YOUTHFUL COURAGE. 


iscount Hardinge, who did good service in 

advancing the British dominions into the 

Punjab, possessed undaunted courage. As 
a lad, he showed his adventurous spirit by climb- 
ing the buttresses of Durham Cathedral, in search 
of birds’ eggs. An amusing story of his early boy- 
hood is told by G. D. Oswell, in “Sketches of the 
Rulers of India.” His aunts, with whom he was 
staying, thinking he was too short for his age, 
tried to increase his height by making him hang 
by his arms from the top of a door. 

His school career was not a long one. At the 
age of fourteen he was gazetted ensign in a small 
= known as The Queen’s Rangers, which was 
in Canada, where he proceeded to join it. He 
very early displayed that courage which was to 














be so marked a feature of his character through- 
out his career. 

He was returning from mess one night in Mon- 
treal, when he saw three ruffians attacking and 
robbing a man who was lying on the ground. He 
at once drew his sword and rushed to the rescue. 
The three ruffians, after a short show of resistance, 
fled before his vigorous onset. The man whose 
life he thus saved, Mr. Edward Ellice, afterward 
became a cabinet minister and secretary for war. 
both distinctions which young Hardinge himself 
was also destined to attain. At seventeen he was 
promoted lieutenant, and two years later became 


a yoy 

After the Battle of Vimiera, where Hardinge 
had been severely wounded the quartermaster- 

neral wrote, “I grieve to tell you that our friend 

‘aptain Hardin , was wounded in the hottest 
part of attack. It is his custom to be foremost in 
every attack, where an unaffected ag of 
spiri irresistibly carries him. Here he was con- 
spicuous, where all were brave.” 

The same officer, on noting the fortitude with 
which Hardinge bore his sufferings, added to his 
despatch these words: “‘Highly as I thought of 
him before, it. remained for me to see him in his 

— state to be aware of all the excellencies of 

S nature.” 








RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


66 hy won’t my folks remember to address 
my letters as I’ve told them to? I’ve 
written repeatedly to tell them how my 

mail gets all mixed up with that of those Cart- 

rights in the village, and yet they forget!” 


Thereupon Miss Cartright sat down at her desk 
and wrote several emphatic postal cards—being 
quite at the end of patience, and having had trouble 
with her mail ever since she rented this place 
north of Croton. 

A few days later she received the following letter 
from her favorite nephew, Bob: 


Dear Aunt Betty. Having had from you a 
a Furious, Dictatorial communication, I 
—a you h ordinarily Radiant, Facetious, Debo- 
nair—have suddenly become Rueful, Flustrated, 
Despondent. 

After Ransacking Fo Dictionaries in vain 
search for light on the cryptic signs, I nevertheless 
bow meekly to your stern command—at least I do 
on the inside of the letter, as you can see for your- 
self. But to a Rational Fellow, Deliberating pro- 
foundly, a one way, alas! suggests itself of 
working ’em in on the outside. 

You yourself brought me up to thirst after Rea- 
sons For Doctrines, so, for goodness’ sake, let me 
know, by return mail why on earth you insist upon 
my — pra, * cabalistic initials on your mail- 
matter. ours, Robert—Flabbergasted 
but Devoted still. 

Turning hastily to examine Bob’s envelope, 
Miss Cartright saw why the postman had been 
so “queer” this morning. He had handed out her 
mail, his face all in a broad grin, and had re- 
marked, as he drove off, “I s’pose the original old 
Rural Free Delivery puts up here, don’t he?” 

Bob’s letter was addressed to Miss Elizabeth 
Cartright—‘In care of the Hon. R. F. D., Esq.” 


EMBARRASSING POPULARITY. 


n amusing result of the popularity of Father 
A Mathew, the great temperance advocate, 
is recorded in a recent book by Edward 
Gilliat, M. A., entitled ““Heroes of Modern Cru- 
sades.”” Father Mathew had arrived in the dusk 
of the evening at the house of a parish priest in a 
remote part of Galway. His host conducted him 
to a room on the ground floor, in which was a 
large bay window without blind or curtain. 


No sooner was Father Mathew in bed than he 
turned his face to the wall and fell into a deep 
slumber. Awaking, as usual, at an early hour in 
the morning, he opened his eyes, repeated a 
prayer, and turned toward the window. What 
was his dismay to see a crowd of people of both 
sexes and all ages standing tiptoe in front of the 
big bay window, some even flattening their noses 
against the glass, all eager to get a peep at his 
reverence. 

A more modest man than he did not exist, and 
reat was his embarrassment. He looked round 
urtively for a bell-rope, but such a luxury was 

not to be thought of in a priest’s house in Galway! 
He dare not even put a leg out to stamp on the 
floor ; he was fairly in prison between the blankets. 

The crowd was growing larger and the talk 
louder. He could hear bits, such as: 

“Do ye see him, Mary, asthore?” 

“Danny, agra, ave me take a look, an’ God 
bless ye, child!” 

“Oh, wisha, there’s the blessed priest abed!” 
“Mammy, there he lies, a-snoozin’! I can see 


his poll!” 
Three mortal hours did the prisoner wish for 
deliverance. Then his host came tapping. afraid 
e be 


to disturb his guest too early, saw ys at 
faze, and sent Pat to clear them off the house 
ront. 


SECRET INFORMATION. 


he island of Great Britain has always been, 
| in theory at least, open to invasion. Fear 
among the inhabitants was perhaps at its 
height in the days of Napoleon, when guards were 
kept watching for any sign of an enemy from over 
the Channel. Lately there has been much con- 
jecture as to whether England must expect the 
advent of a foreign army. 


An Englishman of a timorous nature was di- 
lating to a more stolid friend on the almost imme- 
diate danger of a hostile army, which he seemed 
to ag at any moment. 

“Why, my dear pushy he said, “there have 
been spies—actually spies—in the neighborhood 
here. y coachman was talking to one of them, 
and it seemed that he knew the names of the post- 
masters in all the villages hereabouts, and the 
—S roads, the wealthiest landowners, with 
descriptions of their estates, and a lot of informa- 
tion of that character! Now, just think how use- 
ful that would be in case of war. Just imagine, 
for instance —” 

His stolid friend grinned. 

“John,” he said, “haven’t you ever seen ‘Kelly’s 
County Directory’? It’s a fine book. It gives all 
that information and a heap besides. You can 
Se it for something around ten shillings, I 

nk. 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rose or myrtle— Venus. Olive — Minerva. 
Anemone—Adonis. Narcissus—Narcissus. Sut- 
flower—Clytie. Pine-needle leaves—Pan. 

2. Because the day broke. One is kind man and 
the other is mankind. One won’t go on, and the 
other won’t go off. They are both oe | pro- 
ceedings, yf (may lay). “Looking Back- 
ward.” When t ey overcast the sky. hen its 
nose is cold, and its eyes see winter all around 


(It snows, is cold, and it’s icy winter all around). 
3. I. Fane, feign. 11. Pane, pain. 


4. 1. Lap, robe—lap-robe. 11. Tim, bur, land— 
timber-land. 111. Eve, aid—evade. 


5. Castanet, fife, viol, cornet. 





























. WHAT THEY FOUND. 


By Margery Dean. 
' hy!’ exclaimed Uncle Jack, as he 

W looked from the window one morn- 

ing. 

Hal and Kathie ran to see in a hurry. 

‘I do believe it’s an owl!’’ said Uncle Jack. 

‘*Where’s his head ?’’ inquired Hal. 

Uncle Jack tapped on the window, and sure 
enough, up came a little head, two bright eyes 
blinked and winked at the children, and they 
saw a real live owl! ‘‘ Couldn’t we catch 
him?’’ asked Hal, ina whisper. ‘‘I’d so like 
to have an owl, Uncle Jack.’’ 

The owl rustled his feathers and put his head 
on one side, stretched out his leg and — 

“Oh, he’s down the fireplace!’’ shouted Hal, 
and in a second he was running down the stairs, 
thump! thump! thump! 

Uncle Jack and Kathie ran, too. 

There he sat, a very sooty, black little owl, 
indeed, right in the middle of the fireplace. 

He blinked and winked more than ever, and 
rustled his feathers all over his fat little body. 

‘“Let’s put a basket over him, and Uncle 
Jack can take him out,’’ suggested Hal. 

Uncle Jack’s eyes twinkled as he answered, 
**Well, run and get the basket.’’ 

Hal did run, and was back again in a minute. 

‘‘Now get him, quick, Uncle Jack!’’ ex- 
claimed Hal, under his breath. 

‘*Hoot! Hoot!’ 

Both children rushed from the library, and 
never stopped till they reached their mother’s 
room. ‘‘Have you got him?’’ called Kathie, 
as Uncle Jack came up the stairs. 

“‘He’s flown up the chimney,’”’ said Uncle 
Jack, laughing. ‘‘He was too wise an owl 
to let Uncle Jack catch him, even with fur 
gloves on.’? 

‘‘T’m most glad,’’ said Kathie, ‘‘for he scared 
me—awful!’’ 

“Girls are always scared!’ answered Hal, 
in a lofty tone. And he wondered why Uncle 
Jack laughed so loud and long. 
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No sort of fun I’ve ever seen 
Compares with fun of Hallowe'en. 

Not Christmas or Fourth of July 

Is half so fine! Do you know why ? 
Because it has a dash and dare 

And just a little bit of scare 

That you don’t mind. But oh, how tame 
Seems every other sport and game! 
What fun in a dark room to find 

A bogy made of pumpkin rind, 

With eyes and ears and mouth ablaze, 


ip, ee 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 
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When boys and girls, all in a craze 

With fright, run pell - mell down the stairs 
As though pursued by grizzly bears ! 

You think |! run? No, no! He stands 
Who made the thing with his own hands! 
So much to have, so much to do 

You're busy all the evening through. 

And don’t we keep a merry pace 

With candles, cakes and raisin race! 
Good fun in lots of things | see, 


But Hallowe'en best pleases me! 


SOME. THINGS. 
By Morgan Shepard. 


There are some things that do not talk 
Out loud, or make a bit of noise. 
Nor do these things get up and walk, 
Or play like little girls and boys. 
The things I mean are little Brooks, 
And big gray Stones, or some tall Tree. 
They're just as good as picture - books 
For telling diff'rent things to me. 
The Brook, for instance, runs along, 
And as it goes it always sings 
A very pretty kind of song 
That tells us children lots of things. 
The Brook says, “ Oh, I never mind 
The sticks and stones that bar my way. 
I keep on singing till | find 
My great big river some fine day.” 


A Stone, why, he keeps very still, 

And waits and thinks, but never sings. 
He knows that patient waiting will 

Teach him a lot of useful things. 
The Stone says, “Oh, I like to be 

A stone just looking at the sky. 
If I will wait, it seems to me 

Some day I'll know the reason why.” 
The Tree, oh, he’s the best of all! 

He is so strong and stands so high! 
Out of the ground he grows so tall 

His head is very near the sky. 
The Tree says, “ Oh, the world is good. 

Come, children, here beneath my shade, 
Then let us talk of field and wood 

And this big world that God has made.” 


—_ 





A HALLOWE'EN SURPRISE. 
By Ruth Virginia Sackett. 


of boys and girls than the Dawson cousins. 


Te never was a happier, merrier crowd 
There are just sixteen of them, four in 


each family, and an even number of boys 
and girls. They are always together, 
for the reason that they all live on 
the same street. First comes 
the big old-fashioned house 
of Grandpa Dawson and 
Aunt Kate, then, in a 
straight row, one after 
another, the homes of 
the cousins. 

When the young 
Dawsons found out 
that their grandfa- 
ther had a birthday 
on October 31st, they 
one and all declared 
that the event must 
be celebrated by a Hal- 
lowe’en party, and as soon 
as they reached this deci- 
sion they started, pell-mell, to 
talk it over with him, but Aunt 
Kate called them back and pro- 
posed a surprise instead, which, she 
said, could be easily managed, as 
grandfather was invited to spend the 
afternoon with a friend out of town. 

After this, for the next two weeks 
everything was so quiet that Grandpa 
Dawson said, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘Bless their little hearts, they are 
planning some mischief that will go ahead 
of anything they have thought of yet!’’ 

He thought of this on Hallowe’en night. 
When he saw the porch, with its row of 
funny Jack -o’-lantern faces, and his 
friends and his sons and his daughters 
and his grandchildren shouting a welcome 
to him, he kept saying, ‘‘I knew those 
children were up to something, but this is 
a surprise! I never was so surprised in 
my life!’”? And when he entered the 
house he laughed so hard that the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, for on every side 
were grinning Jack-o’-lanterns, some with 
pointed caps, on others paper horns, and 
some had painted eyebrows, black as coal, 
and green eyes made of tissue - paper. 

















There really must have been fifty of these lan- 
terns. In the huge fireplace logs were burning 
so cheerily that they seemed to join the old and 
young in wishing him many returns of 
the day. : 
But after all, the supper served 
in the big dining-room was 
the most fun of all. Here 
were more pumpkin 
Jack-o’-lanterns, which 
were suspended from 
boughs of evergreens ; 
and besides, strings 
of nuts, pop -corn, 
and tiny lanterns 
made of gourds 
peeped out from the 
greens, and twinkled 
and gleamed on man- 
tel and sideboard. 
On the table, squashes, 
gourds and cabbages were 
hollowed out, lined with 
paper, and made to hold the 
nuts, fruit and flowers. 

Right in the center of the table 

was a mammoth yellow pumpkin 
Jack-Horner pie, having yellow rib- 
bons hanging over the sides, and sur- 
rounded by as many lighted red candles as 
Mr. Dawson was years old, which was 
seventy years. Mr. Dawson was allowed 
to have the first pull from the Jack- 
Horner pie. 

After the company had eaten all the 
good things they wanted, there was more 
merriment in the kitchen. Here some 
bobbed for apples, others popped corn, 
and some cracked nuts, then all gathered 
round the glowing fire in the parlor, and 
while grandfather and his chums told 
stories, the little ones roasted apples. 

When it came time to go home, grand- 
father kissed every one of the sixteen 
sleepyheads and told them it was one of 
the gladdest surprises he ever had. And 
May, the youngest Dawson of all, whis- 
pered to her mother just before she went 
to dreamland that old gentlemen’s parties 
were ever and ever so much nicer than 
little people’s. And mother agreed. 
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WEEDS AND FLOWERS. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 

he big dahlias in mother’s garden were 
T withered by the frost, even thie little red 

asters were dull and wilted, and Philip 
and Doris Grant looked about anxiously, for it 
was father’s birthday, and they had thought 
out a nice surprise for him. They wanted to 
put a border of flowers all round the dinner- 
table, so that when he came in he would ask, 
‘‘Who did that?’’ And then mother would 
say, ‘‘The children.’’ 

Back of the garden was a field which sloped 
down to the brook, and the children -walked 
slowly across the field. They had nearly 
reached the brook when Doris called out, 
**Look! Look, Philip!’’ and pointed toward 
a bunch of fine yellow blossoms. 

‘*Those are weeds!’’ said Philip. ‘‘Just 
yellow weeds. ‘They grow everywhere, by the 
road and all along the brook.’’ 

‘*But they are as fine as the garden blossoms,’” 
said the little girl. ‘‘Probably they don’t want 
to be weeds. P’r’aps it’s just like some chil- 
dren who don’t have anybody to love them, and 
have to grow up where they can. You know 
Aunt Sue told us about children that didn’t 
have homes; and I guess weeds are just blos- 
soms that don’t have gardens.’’ 

‘*They’re pretty,’’ agreed Philip. And then 
they began picking the yellow blossoms. 

That night, when Mr. Grant came in to 
dinner, he looked at the table with the lovely 
sprays of yellow blossoms all about it. 

‘*Well, well,’’ said father, ‘‘I’m glad you 
selected goldenrod. I think it ought to be our 
national flower.’’ 

‘*What is a national flower?’’ asked Philip. 

‘It is a flower selected by the people of a 
country as their floral emblem,’’ explained Mr. 
Grant, ‘‘just as each nation has a flag of its 
own.’’ 

Doris’s face was full of delight. 

‘*T told you weeds were just as good if their 
blossoms were lovely,’’ said Doris. 
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STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexie . 

Natal, Java, etc., and Album, Sc. 1000 Finely 

Mixed, 20c. 66 diff. U.S 

Be. Agts. wtd.,50%. Li " 

C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis, 


ZS? WE SHIP o APPROVAL 
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andallow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
ourunheard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 
Do not buy 
S FACTORY PRICES ciicyces 
a pair of tires from any one at any price 
DE until youwrite for ourlarge Art Catalo: 
we and learn our wonderful proposition oO 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 


) everywhere are 

RIDER AGENTS sw itine ty 

money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

Tires, Poaster Brakes single 

wheels, parts, repairs and sundries at Aad usual prices. 
D Not Walt: write to-day for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.M50,Chicago 
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Atositive Relief eo 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes 
but a reason fr it.” Delightfu 
> ving. Sold everywhere, or 

Get Mennen’s (the mailed on receipt of 25c. 
original). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK 















Sole Shoe. Its Cushion 
m 


y 
. You can walk on 
damp ground all da 
without rubbers an 
never know it. 


( DAVID CUMMINGS ) 7 he Worth 
Pres. The Cummings Co. ushion 

Maker of Shoes for §§ yrs. © Sole Shoe 
Besides the health-saving fea- 
ture of the Cushion Sole, 
there’s absolute comfort. Your 
foot fits snugly into the shoe, 
never feels pinched, 
never “shucks around” 
—it just settles into a 
comfortable,easy place 
and stays there. 


Men's $4.00 
to $6.00 















Women's 
aS ’ ; dealer ui 
not supply you we 
$5.00 sell direct. Send his 
name to our nearest 
storeand askfor cata. 











You Can Save 
From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory-to-you selling plan 
means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 
customers. 

Write for our Catalog 253. Look over our 
prices and compare them with others. 
That's all the proof you need. 

Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo 
stoves and ranges are in use all over the 
country. Perhaps many in your own town. 
Ask their owners. Thousands have written 
us that there’s nothing like the Kalamazoo— 
anywhere at any price. 

We make buying and paying easy and con- 
venient. Our catalogue ie how to know 
a good stove when you see it and use it. We 
sell for cash or we open charge accounts with 
allresponsible people. We make all kinds 
of stoves and ranges forall purposes and for 
allkind of fuel. You can select your stove 
from the catalog and buy direct from the 
manufacturer for 


Cash or Credit 


You know the reputation of the Kalamazoo 
stove. You know the standing of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co. Besides—you are given 
360 days to test your stove. Your money 
> i, the Kalamazoo is not just as repre- 
sented. 


We Pay the Freight 


and guarantee safe delivery. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 























Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 











CURRENT EVENTS 








OI gees. apa October reports of the 
Department of Agriculture show a slight 
decline in the average condition of corn, as 
compared with September, and point to a yield 
of 2,565,298,000 bushels, as compared with an 
actual crop last year of 2,668,651,000 bushels. 
The indicated total production of spring and 
winter wheat combined is about 724,768,000 
bushels, compared with 664,602,000 finally esti- 
mated last year. The indicated total yield of 
oats is about 983,618,000 bushels, against 807, - 
156,000 finally estimated last year ; and the indi- 
cated total yield of barley is about 164,636,000 
bushels, against 166,756,000 last year. 
® 
otton.—The Department’s ‘‘condition es- 
timate’’ of cotton for October is 58%. This 
is 8% per cent. below the average of the October 
estimates for the last 10 years, and with one 
exception, the lowest ever reported. The cotton 
trade estimates the crop, on the basis of these 
figures, at about 11,500,000 bales, as compared 
with a yield of 13,500,000 bales last year. As 
a check upon advancing prices, the Southern 
cotton-spinners, in session at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, have voted unanimously to curtail 
the production of yarns and cloths. 
& 
ritish Politics.—Pending the introduction 
of amendments to the budget bill, and to 
allow time for a revision of the estimates of 
revenue made necessary by changes in the bill, 
the House of Commons took a week’s recess: 


| before the report stage. Meanwhile the King 


was in conference with the leaders of both 
parties, and was generally believed to be exert- 
ing his influence to bring about a compromise 
which would avert a struggle over the constitu- 
tional right of the House of Lords to amend 
financial proposals. 
& 

ritish Parties.—In view of the ‘expecta- 

tion of a general election at an early day, 
some comparisons relating to the last election 
and the intervening by-elections are interesting. 
Excluding Ireland, the Liberals, at the last 
general election, polled 2,580,166 votes and 
elected 374 members; the Unionists polled 
2,385,318 votes and elected only 158 members. 
Many of the Liberal members carried their 
constituencies by extremely small majorities— 
82 by majorities of less than 500, and 145 by 
majorities of less than 1,000. Since the general 
election there have been 59 by-elections, at 
which there has been a net change of 63,191 
votes and 11 members in favor of the Unionists. 


SPan and the Moors.—The occupation 
of Mount Gurugti by the Spanish forces, 
September 29th, was hailed in Spain as mark- 
ing practically the end of the war in Morocco, 
The rejoicings were premature. Two days 
later the Moors ambushed a Spanish force, 
killed the general in command, and killed or 
wounded nearly 300 men; and the Spaniards 
withdrew from Mount Gurugi. The Spanish 
government decided to send out 15,000 more 
troops, and to defer further aggressive opera- 
tions until the arrival of the reénforcements. 
& 


i Congo Missionary Cases.— Rev. 
W. H. Shepherd, an American Presby- 
terian missionary, has been acquitted by the 
court at Leopoldville, in Belgian Congo, of 
the charges of libel and ‘‘calumnious denuncia- 
tion’’ brought against him by one of the Congo 
concession companies engaged in rubber-gath- 
ering ; and similar charges against Rev. William 
M. Morrison, another American Presbyterian 
missionary, have been withdrawn. These cases 
have attracted wide attention, because the Bel- 
gian government owns half the stock of the 
company which sued the missionaries, and 
Belgian officials control its directorate, so that 
the suit against the missionaries for acquaint- 
ing the outside world with cruelties inflicted 
upon the natives in connection with the rubber 
monopoly was regarded as practically brought 
by the government itself. 
& 


ational Finances.—During September 

the Treasury receipts fell short of the 
disbursements by $3,744,757.32 ; and for the first 
three months of the fiscal year, ending Septem- 
ber 30th, the excess of disbursements over re- 
ceipts amounted to $32,169,314.52. In the 
corresponding period last year, however, the 
deficit was $66,118, 774.46. 

& 


So ygeeeewe Deaths. — Chang - Chih - Tung, 
Grand Councilor of China, and one of 
the most influential men in the empire, died 
October 4th. He was a very old man, and his 
influence was given in aid of reactionary poli- 
cies. ——Robert Roberts Bishop, associate jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 
and formerly president of the Massachusetts 
Senate, died October 7th, aged 75 years. —— 
Dudley Buck, long distinguished as an organist 
and musical composer, died- suddenly October 
6th, aged 70 years. 
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100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER ST. CO., Toledo, Ohio, 








Cards, circulars, book, news- 
paper, prowess. Larger $18. Ro- 


tary . Save money. Print descriptions of Voltamp 
Yo for others, big profit. All easy, | Dynamos, Machine Models, Toys, T 
rules sent. Write factory for | Coils, Switches, Tul 
wn press catalog, TYPE, paper, etc. | ture Rallways, ete. Send for catal- 


THE PRESS CO. Meriden,Conn. 


Electrical Products. Wireless Instruments, Motors, 
‘elegraph Instruments, 

bes, Lamps, Flash-Lights, Telephones, 
‘rue—6o, which will be refunded with first order 
of 50c or over. Voltamp Electric Mfg. Co. Star Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 





Every Boy, Girl, 


Grown-up 


should have our big catalog.e 
illustrations and 


contai: 


Meters, 
Bells, Minia- 
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Stands 


the Test 


The following extracts are representative of the 
thousands of letters received from purchasers of the 
New Companion Sewing Machine: 


We have been using a New Companion Sewing Machine for three 


months, and find it eminently satisfactory. 


The parts are simple and 


easy to manipulate, and are well-made and substantial in every particu- 
lar. If we had known that we could get such a fine machine for so small 
an outlay, we should have had one long ago.— Mrs. Geo. Thomson, 


Skowhegan, Maine. 


The New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine I bought of you 
ten years ago is still as good 
as new. I do all sorts of sew- 
ing on it, from very heavy 
goods to the finest cambric. I 
have never had it repaired or 
had to buy any new attachments. — Mrs. 
John Barford, East Chatham, N. Y. 


The New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine I ordered came about a month ago, 
and I am delighted with it. It gives 
perfect satisfaction, and I would not ex- 
change it for some higher priced ma- 
chines I had been offered before order- 
ing from you.—Mrs. J. H. Beatty, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


I received my New Companion Sew- 


ing Machine in good order, and am well satisfied with it. 
good many machines, but like the New Companion best. 


Open 






I have used a 
I pronounce it 


a perfect machine in all respects. — Mrs. J. E. Bingham, Lockwood, N. Y. 
Received the New Companion Sewing Machine, and am highly pleased 


with it. 


I have used a number of different machines, including the high- | 


est priced ones, and’can say your machine is equal to any I have used. — 


Mrs. A. Snyder, Mt. Hermon, Mass. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine came duly to hand, and I wish 


to express my pleasure and satisfaction. 
I find the work it does so very satisfactory. 


pected. 


It is all and more than I ex- 
Having run many 


different machines in times past, I feel that I can judge this one.— 
Mrs. N. C. Griffin, Manchester, N. H. 


Received my New Compan- 
ion in fine shape, not a scratch 





F. D. Riffey, Johnstown, Ohio. 


on it. 


I have done a good deal 


of sewing on the machine, and it 
gives excellent satisfaction. I 
would not trade it for my neigh- 
bor’s $65.00 machine, and she 
says herself that I have the best 


machine.— Mrs. Robt. 


Bronson, Kans. 


Booth, 


We have given our New 
Companion Sewing Machine a 
thorough trial, and find it to be 
superior to other machines of 
standard make and reputation. 
—E. J. Gerhart, Weiser, Idaho. 


The New Companion is as 
described in every particular. 
It stands as a peer among the $75.00 to $100.00 sewing machines.— Supt. 


It gives me pleasure to state that I received the New Companion 


Sewing Machine in perfect order. 


My wife thinks it is the best machine 


she ever sewed on, and would now use no other, providing she could get a 


New Companion. 
Roberson, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


I know of several others who say the same.—S. M. 








Nine Styles—One Quality 


Style Hand Sewing Machine . . . . $11.75 
Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . . . . 17.75 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . 20.75 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . 21.75 
Style 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . . 19.75 
Style 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . 20.75 
Style 7B Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . 21,75 
Style 10B Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . 24.75 
Style 11B Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 


We Pay the Freight 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines, with the 
exception of Style O, freight paid to any railroad freight office 
east of Colorado. For $3.00extra we will deliver the machines, 
excepting Style O, freight paid to any railroad freight office in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any 
Sreight office west of these four states. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Send for our new Descriptive Booklet and Samples of Stitching done on the Machine 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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What 
Writing Paper 
Do You 
User 


AVE you found a 
paper which an- 
swers your needs, which 
is chaste, beautiful and 
refined, which is of the 
Shape, size, texture 
and finish which good 
usage Says is appropri- 
ate for social use? 

Or do you buy a box 
of paper here and an- 
other there, getting a 
different kind of paper 
each time? 

If so, you are losing 
the advantage of giving 
to your correspond- 
ence a certain social 
distinction. An appro- 
priate writing paper 
has as much to do with 
the success of a letter 
aS an appropriate gown 
has to do with the suc- 
cess of a reception. It 
is as important that a 
letter should be cor- 
rectly dressed as it is 
that you should. 


(Crane's 
777en 
wy 


is a correspondence paper for 
women of taste. It is the most 
popular of the Crane papers — un- 
doubtedly the best writing papers 
made. It is presented by the 
leading stationers of the country as 
their finest paper. It is used by 
particular women everywhere be- 
cause of its real distinction. 

The three new Paris colorings in 
Crane’s Linen Lawn: Daybreak 
Pink, Willow Green and Orchid, 
still retain their popularity. Re- 
cently two new Fall shades have 
been added : Vintage, the rich, light 
purple color of the ripe grape, and 
Aeroplane, an attractive gray green. 
These colorings are particularly 
pleasing, and have found marked 
favor in the eyes of women of taste. 

Samples of Crane’s Linen Lawn 
in white and the five tints will be 
sent on request. 

Crane’s Writing Papers are 
sold wherever good writing papers 
are sold. No good dealer will be 
so ill-advised as to offer you any- 
thing else in place of Crane’s. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 
New York Pittsfield, Mas:. 
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ape strikes a Train.—One so rarely 
hears of a railroad-train being struck by 
lightning that many persons suppose that special 
protection is afforded by the abundant metallic 
connection of the train with the soil through 
which the electricity is led away harmless. 
However this may be, a fast train was struck 
by lightning during a violent storm in France 
on August 10th, between Dijon and Lyons. 
The last car of the train was the one hit. A 
part of the ceiling of the corridor was smashed 
and the pieces fell on the floor. There was no 
fire and no one was hurt, and after a stop to 
take account of damages the train pursued its 
way. ° 


eee of Titanium.— Among the 
unexpected results of the chemical work done 
by the United States Geological Survey is the 
discovery that titanium, hitherto regarded as a 
relatively unimportant constituent of the earth’s 
crust, is in reality the ninth in abundance of all 
the chemical elements. It follows immediately 
after hydrogen, provided that the amount of 
hydrogen in the ocean is included in the esti- 
mate. ‘*The heavy metals,’’ says Dr. F. W. 
Clarke, ‘‘with the sole exception of iron, are, 
in their total combined amount, statistically less 
important than titanium alone.’’ - In absolute 
amount the titanium in the earth’s crust is esti- 
mated to be about four-tenths of one per cent. 
© 
: i March of Spring.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Torrey Botanical Club, Dr. H. 
H. Rusby described his observations of the 
advance of spring from South Carolina to New 
York as indicated by the successive blooming of 
flowers and the state of vegetation. Between 
March and May the difference of time between 
the two extremes amounts, on the average, to 
seven or eight weeks; in 1909 it was between 
eight and nine weeks. Professor Britton re- 
marked that the fruit-growers of Delaware have 
a popular belief that spring advances from south 
to north at the rate of 13 miles per day, and 
Doctor Rusby’s observations seemed to lend sup- 
port to this belief. ° 


indow-Leaves.’’—Dr. R. Marloth has 

discovered in South Africa six species 
of plants that possess ‘‘window-leaves.’’ They 
are all stemless succulents, and the egg-shaped 
leaves are embedded in the ground, only the 
apexes remaining visible. This visible part of 
the leaves.is flat or convex on the surface, and 
colorless, so that the light can penetrate it and 
reach the interior of the leaf below, which is 
green on the inside. With the exception of 
the blunt apex, no part of the leaf is permeable 
to the light, being surrounded by the soil in 
which it is buried. The first of these plants 
discovered is a species of Bulbine. 
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om. Cathedrals and Crystals.— 
Herr Knauth, the architect in charge of 
the cathedral of Strassburg, has awakened con- 
siderable interest by his studies of the principles 
of construction followed by the great cathedral- 
builders of former times. He shows that they 
are identical with those used by the builders of 
the Egyptian pyramids, and are based on trian- 
gulation. The same simple geometrical figure 
underlies all these constructions. More than 
this, Herr Knauth traces the architectural prin- 
ciple in the formation of crystals, and lays 
down this formula: ‘‘The laws of proportion 
in medieval architecture are the geometrical 
laws of crystallization.’’ 
& 
un-Power.—Prof. J. J. Thomson, in his 
presidential address to the British Associa- 
tion at Winnipeg, referred to the fact that under 
a high sun and clear sky, the solar heat 
falling upon the earth is equivalent to about 7,000 
horse-power per acre, and added that he had 
not the slightest doubt that engineers would 
eventually discover how to utilize this enormous 
supply of power. ‘‘When coal is exhausted 
and our water-power inadequate, it may be that 
this is the source from which we shall derive 
the energy necessary for the world’s work. 
When that time comes about, our centers of 
industrial activity may be transferred to the 
burning deserts of the Sahara, and the value of 
land determined by its suitability for the recep- 
tion of traps to catch sunbeams.’’ 
+ 
tone-Dust as a Shield.— The British 
Royal Commission on Mines has recently 
continued its experiments on explosions of mix- 
tures of coal-dust and air. It has demonstrated 
that such mixtures are eminently explosive, and 
also that the explosions can be mitigated, or 
confined in area, by means of stone-dust, which 
is not explosive. A coal-dust area was sand- 
wiched between a dustless region and one spread 
with stone-dust, and an explosion was produced 
in the coal-dust by firing a cannon. The results 
appear to demonstrate that the effects of an ex- 


plosion may be transmitted to a considerable | 


distance over a dustless zone by the coal-dust 
driven before the air-blast, but that the stone- 
dust has a restraining action beyond the merely 
negative one of not supplying explosive material. 





Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. [Adv. 


PARKER'S. Arctic Socks 


Ithful for bed- 
Registered in U.S. my bath and 
Patent Office. 




















sick-room, Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
rspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, 
with soft white 
fleece. Sold in all 
by dealers or by mai 
a pair. Parker pays postage. a oe. 
Look for Parker’s namein ry D 
3.4. Parker Co., Dept. A, 25 James St, Malden. Mass. 
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Among the high-grade pianos of the 
world is accorded the 4 


Ivers & Pond 


We make pianos of but one quality 
—the highest; better cannot be made. 
For large half-tone pictures, showing 
in detail the exquisite and refined de- 
signs of our latest models, send for our 
new catalogue just off the press. 


Wherever in the United States 
How to Buy. no dealer sells them, we send 
IVERS & POND PIANOS on trial at our risk. 
If the Piano fails to please, it returns at our expense 


for railway freights both ways. Write to-day for 
our _” pecial proposition, embodying our perfected 
Easy Payment Plans, as available in the most remote 


corner of the United States as in Boston. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and proposition 
to buyers. 
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The corset gives the lines 
that make the dress 
a success or a failure 


Warner's Corsets are conceived by our designers in 


Try our 
box of delicious 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


7/7 


the fashion ateliers of Paris simultaneously with 
SENT FREE advance dress fashions, and are the foundation 
upon which the great fashion-makers build their 


Just to let you prove to yourself and every 

member of your family how much better 

Educator Crackers are than the kinds you 
usually get, we will send you an assorted box 
containing a variety of the best liked kinds. 
Please send your name and address and your 
grocer’s name, too, if convenient. 


The Name EDUCATOR is on every Educator Cracker 


After you have tried them, ask your grocer for 
Educator Crackers. If he hasn't them, and won't 
get them for you, we'll supply you direct. 


dress styles. 


The distinctive feature of Warner's Corsets is their 


simplicity. Each model is simply a perfect piece 
of corset designing and making, and the molding 
of the form into the correct figure lines is accom- 
plished by the shaping of the corset itself. 

Warner’s Corsets are noted for their lightness. There 
is no part that presses or pinches, nor do the hose sup- 


porters twist or pull. Walking, sitting or standing, the 
wearer of a Warner's looks as if she enjoyed her corsets. 


Made to a fashionable fit, to wear — not to rust, 





break or tear. The hose supporters are the famous 


Seeuriyy, 


Rubber Tallon 
Mose Supporters 
They, too, are guaranteed. 


Prices, $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 


Write for Booklet “C,” telling how to fit and lace your corsets, 


The Warner Brothers Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 











































Fun for the Out-of-Doors Boy. The Boy with the rifle getsa 
lot of fan out of life. He gets a lot of valuable training, too. To aim and 
hit the mark every time means a valuable training for hand, nerve and eye. 
Ask your dealer to show you these Hamilton models 

Model No. 027, 


Model No. 27, with flat stock and forearm of gum wood, $1.50. 
walnut stock and forearm turned and polished, $1.75. 
Both fully guaranteed. Sent on receipt of price, if your dealer does \< 

not carry them. The low price of the Hamilton is obtained by 

costly patents. which enable us to turn out a durable, accurate rifle 
rrel at an extremely low cost. Notice its handsome lines, its steel- ‘ 
jacketed rifled bronze barrel, and its rich turned walnut stock. 

Breaks down for loading: ejects shells automatically Made 

* take-down,” it packs easily in small space. Send for illustrated 
circular, and name of your nearest dealer. 


HAMILTON RIFLE COMPANY 
Box 214 PLYMOUTH, MICH. 














A Range Sold on an Absolute Guarantee to Save 60% of Fuel Expense 


The CONTROL Range effects this remarkable saving. The principle 
that makes it possible is a new draft system. No front nor side drafts. Air 
is admitted beneath the oven, and the draft is controlled by a device that 
regulates the fire as certainly a as you could regulate your watch. The Control 
Range will pay back its cost in one year 
and continue saving your money every 
year whilein use. The 


CONTROL RANGE 


burns coke, coal or wood. Gives a hot coke 
fire in 10 minutes. Guaranteed to hold it 
without replenishing for 20 hours. Gives 
steady, even heat for baking. Ask your 
dealer to let you try this new range. If he does not 
have it write us for a catalogue. Select your range 
and we will ship it prepaid and give you go days’ 
free trial. Use as directed, and it will save 60 per 
cent. of your fuel bill with coke, or 33 per cent, 
with ‘coal, If not, return range at our expense. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N. Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekiy paper for all the family. 
Ree is in advance. 


Its subscription p 1.75 & year, 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single vou issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

rm) 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SHORT BREATH. 


pee mage in health and 
under normal conditions 
of rest or moderate exercise is 
an unconscious act, almost as 
much so as digestion or the 
beating of the heart, but it is 
very easily disturbed, even in 
health, and in certain diseases 
its disturbance is often one of 
the most distressing symptoms. 
The short breath following violent exertion, such 
as running or hill-climbing, is familiar to every 
one. Itisdue to the increased call for oxygenation 
of the blood and the temporary inability of the 
heart to pump the blood in sufficient volume 
through the lungs. 

When shortness of breath is brought about by 
moderate exercise or mental excitement, it is due 
to some abnormal condition, such as anemia, 
obesity, a weak heart or indigestion. This ten- 
dency is relieved by attention to the weak point, 
whatever it may be, and a judicious system of 
exercises—a sort of modified training. 

Permanent shortness of breath, or dyspnoea, as 
it is technically called, is a more serious affair, 
and is usually due to some actual disease. What 
the disease is of which this dyspneea is a symptom 
can often be discovered only by a careful and 
thorough medical examination of all the organs 
of the body. 

It is often called asthma, and treated at home 
by inhaling the fumes of burning niter paper or | 
by some other of the ordinary remedies. But | 
asthma is a distinct disease, although its true 
nature is not yet definitely determined. It occurs 
in paroxysms, usually at night, in the intervals of 
which the breathing is generally easy and quiet. 
Permanent dyspnea is another matter, and is an 
indication of something wrong. 

It may be due to a great variety of causes, only 
a few of which can be mentioned here. 

Anemia, or poverty of blood, may give rise to 
permanent dyspnoea, as well as to shortness of 
breath on exertion. The symptom is a regular 
accompaniment of diminished lung capacity, either 
through consolidation of more or less of the lung 
tissue in tuberculosis or pneumonia, or through 
compression of the lungs by an accumulation of 
fluid or air in the chest. 

Anything that interferes with the free action of 
the heart, such as weakness of the cardiac muscle 
or disease of the valves of the heart, pressure by 
fatty deposits, an enlarged liver, or gas in the 
stomach, will produce shortness of breath. 

Short breath in children is commonly the result 
of obstruction in the air-passages, caused by 
enlarged tonsils, the presence of glandular tissue 
in the pharynx, called adenoids, or a swollen con- 
dition of the mucous membrane in the larynx. 

Persistent shortness of breath is a symptom 
that should not be neglected. 
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IN GLASS HOUSES. 


“rhe only objection I should raise to Mrs. 

Morgan’s name,” said the president of the 
Westville Thursday Club, with an air of strict 
impartiality, “is that she is a gossip,—not a mali- 
cious one, but still a gossip,—and we desire to 
exclude everything of that nature from our meet- 
ings.” 

“That is certainly true,” proclaimed the vice- 
president. ‘“‘We cannot be too careful in such 
ways, as these meetings are for literary purposes 
entirely.” ’ 

**To give you an instance,” said the president, 
with more warmth in her tone, “‘my cook told me 
that Mrs. Morgan’s cook told her Mrs. Morgan 
said she understood we sent our Harry away to 
boarding-school because he was really beyond his 
father and me!” 

There was a murmur of horror in the club as 
the president paused for a moment, which died 
away as she began to speak again. 

“And considering,” said the Thursday Club’s 
chief officer, with heightened color, “that we have 
all heard the story poor Mrs. Francis told us last 
week, of the disagreeable experience she had with 
Theodore Morgan when they lived next door,—the 
one when she referred to Mr. Morgan,”—the club 
murmured its remembrance,—“considering that, 
and the fact that little Ellen’s behavior in church 
is such that they can’t take her, and that we all 
know how high-tempered Mr. Morgan is—well —” 

“Miss Sampson lives next door, you know,” 
said a member of the club, at this point, ‘‘and she 





Says it’s really dreadful to hear Mr. Morgan scold 

















his wife about the way she dresses—right through 
the partition wall!” 

“Poor thing!’ said another member. “Well, 
there’s really a little excuse for him, perhaps; 
she does dress in such execrable taste and her 
things never fit. There’s no need for economy, 
either, since her father died and left her all that 
money.” 

“My dear,” interposed another member, “people 
have a very wrong idea about the amount he left. 
Miss Dawson, the milliner, tells me she knows 
positively that it was nothing like what has been 
reported. I am not at liberty to repeat all she 
said, but I can assure you he left under twenty 
thousand; and there’s another daughter, you 
know—not on the best of terms with Mrs. Morgan, 
they say.” 

“Well,” said the president, briskly, “I trust you 
see the matter as I do. It isn’t a personal ques- 
tion with me, but I have the good of the club at 
heart, and it seems unwise to take in a member 
given to gossip.” 

“Most unwise,” assented the club; and the busi- 
ness of the morning proceeded with tranquillity. 
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MUSIC-LOVING COWS. 


usic pleases man and beast. The author of 

the book of Job records the effect of the 

trumpet on the horse, and a writer in the American 

Naturalist tells of a herd of cows that was greatly 
moved by the music of a band. 


Twelve or thirteen cows in a herd were grazing 

in a large field opposite a dwelling-house. One 
ay a German band began playing on the road 

dividing the house from the field. 

No sooner did the cows hear the music than the 
came from the farther end of the field, and stand- 
ing with their heads over the dividing stone fence, 
quietly listened to the music. | 

On the departure of the musicians, the cows 
followed them as far as they could on the other 
side of the wall. When they could go no farther, 
they stood lowing ey me Some of them be- 
came so excited that they ran round and round 
the field, seeking to get out. Finding no outlet, 
they returned to the corner where —y | had los 
sight of the band, and remained there for a long 

me. 


A GENTLE REBUKE. 


t was late in the year for strawberries, but Mrs. 

Beacon was determined to have some for Sunday 
dinner. Over the telephone came the news that 
they were “very fine, ma’am, very fine indeed.” 
Being, however, a cautious housekeeper, she de- 
cided to look over the fruit herself, as the grocer 
was not always to be trusted. 


“They don’t appear very good,” she said, some- 
what later, examining carefully a basketful. 
“They look,”’—here she extracted one and tasted 
it, —“they look a little green. I don’t know. 
Just let me try one.” She took another. “I guess 
I’ll take one box, please. You don’t put very 
many in a box, do you?” she inquired. 

“There was,” said whe proce, respectfully, “‘but 
there’s been so many ladies looking ’em over that 
there ain’t —” 

“You may give me two boxes,” said Mrs. Beacon. 
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A SYBARITE. 


n the gray light of early morning the traveller 

in Scotland faced the night clerk resolutely. 
**You gave me the worst bed in the inn!” he began, 
indignation in his voice and eyes. “If you don’t 
change me before to-night, I shall look up other 
lodgings.” 

“There is no difference in the beds, sir,” the 
clerk replied, respectfully. 

The traveller smiled Lg Ol 

“Tf that is so,” he said, “perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind giving me the room on the left of mine.” 

“Tt is occupied, sir.” 

“T know it is. By aman who snored all night, 
and was still at it ten minutes ago. His bed must 
be better than mine, or he couldn’t sleep at a 
me —— capacity of sound eight hours on a 
stretch.” 

“The beds are all alike, sir. That man has been 
by before, and he always sleeps on the floor, 
sir.” 
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SELF - CONTROL. 


he self-control of the Japanese, even in times 

of the utmost stress, and their courtesy, which 

begets quietness and discretion, are both brought 
out by a writer in St. Paul’s Magazine. 


“Cry. It will do you agit I said once to a 
pose apanese woman, who, crouching beside her 
ving husband, was controlling herself with an 

ort that would, I feared, make her ill. 

She laid her little slim brown finger upon her 
trembling red lip and shook her head, then whis- 
pered, “It might disturb him.” 

“Cry. It will do you good,” I said, the next 
day, when the man was dead, and she seemed 
—* prostrate with grief and over-enforced self- 
control. 


e 





“Tt would be most rude to make a hideous noise | 
before the sacred dead,” came the soft reply. } 


COMRADES. 


‘o complain is not a fault of age alone; it is a 
favorite pastime of youth also. A writer in 
the Argonaut tells the following story of an incident 
in a Western university. The dean of the institu- 
tion was told by the students that the cook was 
turning out food not “fit to eat.” 

The dean summoned the delinquent, lectured 
him on his shortcomings, and threatened him with 
dismissal unless conditions were bettered. 

“Why, sir,” exclaimed the cook, ‘“‘you oughtn’t 
to place so much importance on what the young 
men tell you about my meals! They come to me 
in just the same way about your lectures.” 
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NOT PARTICULAR. 


iN absent-minded gentleman, whose absent- 
mindedness was always present, put down a 
sovereign at the booking-office at Charing Cross, 
says a writer in the London Globe, and demanded 
a ticket. 


‘What station?” asked the clerk. 
‘*What stations have you?” asked the traveller. 





BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 

Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of 
saponaceous ingredients and most refreshing of flower 
odors. For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irritations of the skin, 
for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for lameness 
and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 
unrivaled. (Adv. 


Elastic Stockings. 
— pare om Our Stockings are best 
ru 

shoatutely to in the world and our 
your measure prices lowest. Write for 
en aero = self-measurement blank 
wearing, ready- and FACTS ABOUT 
made goods. VARICOSE VEINS. 


Worcester Elastic Stocking and Truss Company, 
58 Front Street, Dept. 2, Worcester, Mass. 


Film Tank $f 


LETT Atrou satan 
ec) if your dealer 
hasn’t it. 
Why Pay More? 
Makes the development 
of roll films an easy and 
delightful task. 
Takes all sizes of films 
up to 4x5. 
Very simple to operate 
and does perfect work. 
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Hayden’s Improved Of dealer 
Film Printing Frame 75c. or direct. 


Prints can be made from the roll film in the lor 
strip, and any part of the negative may be place 


on any part of the printing paper. , 4 also has a 
mi 


negative and 
locked, ma- 
king all prints 
alike. 





Hayden’s Convertible Plate $ 1 -50 
Frame with Postal Attachment 
Of dealer or direct. Complete. 


Takes all sizes dry plates from 1 inch wide up to 
os x 8%. Prints can be made on a 6}¢ x8}¢ paper 
rom .a 4x5 negative, leaving white border for 
framing. A 
postal attach- 
ment comes 
with each 
frame, makes 
ostal prints 
rom any part 
of negative, 


making prints 
from films. 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO., Photo Dept., 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 















Heaps of Fun! 






Rubbor-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
lar Throughout the Civilized 
World. Two millions sold. 
If your dealer hasn’t it send 

us mail order. 


PISTOL. 
$ Buys Harmless 
1 Pistol, Target 
and 8 Arrows 
post-paid. 


RIFLE. 
Our New Harmless 25-Inch 
Nickel-Plated fle y) 











A smooth, brilliant luster that is }./ 
‘ really durable under the heat 
f° of the stove is worth while, isn’t it? 
“| Now that is just what you get every 
time you use RISING SUN Stove 
Polish in cakes. J/¢ makes old 
stoves look new. 

Inferior polishes are streaky and 
burn off almost as soon as applied. 
You don’t need to bother with them ; 


get RISING SUN. Insist on having 
the best. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.8. A. 




















Anglim Bldg. Brockton, Mass. 

















“Isn't Everything 
Pretty Now?” 


JAP-A-LAC possible in every home. 
A floor covered with J 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“WEARS LIKE IRON 


Sanitary Floors 


but recently were considered luxuries which only the well- 
4 to-do could afford. In the light of the promt | 
of what sanitation prevents, they have become a necessary safeguard 


nowledge 
, and by virtue of 


-A-LAC sets hard as adamant over night. No need to 


make special preparations. Apply to-night and to-morrow have a floor with a beautiful 


glossy surface, in any shade or color you can think of, that has all the virtues of 


rquetry 


work—Dustless—No Cracks—Easy to Keep Clean. JAP-A-LAC renews everything from 


cellar to garret, and "Wears Like Iron." 


JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing every kind of Wood- 
work, Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Radiators, Furniture and every painted or varnished surface 
throughout the entire house. JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, with 10c. to cover cost 
of mailing and we will send a free sample, quarter ag can of any color (except gold, which 


is 25c.) to any point in the United States. Write 


or illustrated booklet containing interesting 


information and beautiful color card. Free on request. 





expense or you can 





JAP-A-LAC Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of “‘What shall I do with my old 
carpeted Floor to make it poy oe refined?” Your Painter can do it at a little 
it yourself. Insist on JAP-A-LAC. 








THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, 
3091 Glidden Building, Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 
Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufactured. Its use insures 
perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 


























FOREIGN STAMPS, Rae mixture, - -paid. 


Wag 1000 National Stamp Co., Walpole, N ‘ 7 ioe For Floors 

, pa instantly. No odor. Never slippery. 

QV Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. 
TRADE MARK ° 
STANDARD (ro 


UNDE wine, © 





























Do You Know the New 


Method of Farrington Floor F inish 


Conquering Pain ? 
















Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass. FOR 
These old torments ° for special money-back offer. 

— neuralgia, sciatica, Write Booklet on Care of Floors — Free BO YS AND 

lumbago,; toothache, LITTLE FELLO WSs 

headache, strains ' 

ion, 2 "tiene U. Ss. CLOTHES PIN is the toughest shoe for 


chilblains and others. SS CLMWRES PARA : ’ school and play you can 


possibly buy. Two Full 
L - 
Painadine 





















Soles and Box Calf Tops 
that will outwear two 
or three sets of new 







Your dealer 
sells it. 





The new, prompt, efficient remedy, easy to 








- @ The Sprin dallas 

- a 4 pleasant. — nothing ane tan 5 San soles. p 
armful about it. Prescribed by physicians. CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. If your dealer docen't 4 
25c. at your druggist’s or by mail post-paid. Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt carry them oe nd your 

JOHN W. M. CLARK COMPANY, Athol, Mass. oe pang will, — 











OOLEN underwear that 
protects in all kinds of 
weather, both because it is 
Rockwood Woolen and be- 
cause being made in two 
pieces (shirt and drawers) 
the double thickness around 





you a pair. 


stoisx, $1.50 
1 to bx, $2.00 


Express Prepaid. 








Water Supply 


No elevated tank 


Just Breathe In |] e:iexei 


cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 

















the middle of the body the cure as you breathed in the sure. The ideal fire 
affords double protection cold, the Catarrh or Hay-Fever. protection. Fur- Boys’ Book mong 
where it is most needed. The soothing, healing mentho- —— with — Tells h to tricks, make kit te. Send 
i * “sie : jaso) ine or ‘lee. els Ow to ado CcKS, ake ites, etc TIC 
Literature issued by the lated air through Smith’s Menthol name of your shoe dealer and get one FREE 





Vermont State Board of ler allays the irritation of tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 







Health, Circular No., 8, em- throat passages. Filled with men- Let our Engineers figure out your needs. THE BOYS’ 
phasizes the fact that ““Wool- thol—not cotton. Excellent for LUNT- MOSS COMPANY. 43 So. Mark St. Bo ARTHUR F. DODGE, SHOEMAKER, 
headache and neuralgia. 5 times ’ 0. Market St., Boston. Beverly, Mass. 












en clothing should always be 
worn next the body.” We 
have believed this since 1862, 
when the manufacture of 
Rockwood Underwear was 
first begun. Now the latest 
' scientific investigation as to 
the best protection afforded 
\) ‘| by different fabrics con- 
firms our belief. Your se- 
lection: Natural wool, 
white, scarlet, buff, camel’s 
hair, and fancy colors. 


Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 
per garment, 
according to quality. 


the strength of common inhalers. Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 
Lasts from one to two years. 

Glass tube in neat nickel 
case three inches long, un- 
breakable and convenient 
for purse or pocket 

25c. at Dealers or Post-paid. 
Ask for Smith’s— do not 

take a substitute. 


SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, 
CARTER, CARTER & MEG 8 Co. 
Distributing Agts., Boston, Mass. 































The Rockwood label is in the neck 
and on the waistband and the Rock- 
wood name on every box. We do 
not sell direct, but if your dealer 
hasn't Rockwood Underwear, write 
us, giving his name—we'll see that 
you are supplied, 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
Bennington, Vt. 














BELL’S CROQUETTES. 1 cup chopped cold roast 
lamb or boiled mutton. Cook 1 cup potatoes, pared and 
cut in %-inch cubes. in boiling salted water till soft. 
Brown 1 tablespoon finely chopped onion with 2 table- 
spoons butter, stirring constantly. Add 4 tablespoons 
flour. Cook two minutes. Then pour on, stirring con- 
Stantly, %% cue Strained tomato. 7Pecon with 4% TEA- 
SPOON BELL’S SEASONING, 1 _ teaspoon 
vinegar. % teaspoon finely chopped parsley. Add 
lamb and potatoes. Salt to taste. Spread mixture 
on plate to cool. Shape, dip in crumbs, in egg, and 
crumbs again. Fry in deep fat, and drain on brown paper. 


Remember, a 10-cent can of Bell’s Seascning is sufficient to flavor the 
dressing for 100 pounds of meat or pouliry, and the 25«cent can 300 pounds. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 





Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache iustantly—as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 

There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all 
druggists or by mail, 15 cents. Dent’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 15 cents. 

C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


DANIEL 


WEB STER 
seem FLOUR 


Once Known— 

















Architect She Builder GAe House~Owner 
SPECIFIES COMMENDS PRAISES 


Expert Opinion 


About Heating the Home 


recognizes the vital importance of the Heating Apparatus to the health and comfort of 
the family. However beautiful your house may be, an inadequate, inefficient heater 

Never Forgotten will destroy all the pleasure of living in it. 
Your architect and builder will tell you that most of the carefully planned and well- 
built homes in this country are equipped with Richardson & Boynton furnaces or boilers. 





OF QUALITY 


£834 JHA NVHL WILLIS 


Always kept to one perfect They prefer to install our heaters because they are certain to give 
blend — never varying. It satisfaction to the client. 


Richardson & Boynton Fresh Warm Air Furnaces, and Boilers for Steam or Hot Water 


is never at the mercy of a Hesting, are the very Gnest obtainable, and when wisely choven for the work they have 
oO do, Will maintain a healthful temperature throughout the house regardless of weather. 

S DANIEL WEBSTER **poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat We have led the way in muiaatbee all jon eam, and are ne position to offer 

aaa tA scientifically tested before unprejudiced advice as to which system is best adapted to your particular needs. 


rd If you are planning to build, let us send you our latest hook, 


a ep re milling and the flour tested ’ “ The Truth About Heating.’ It gives much interesting 
, by actual baking every three and valuable information about 
‘ . . 
hours during the milling. Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Fresh Warm Air Heaters. 
& & Richardson Boilers for Steam or Hot Water Heating. 


Other daily additional tests in Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Perfect Cooking Ranges. 
baking by experts. 


The Best Bread you have ever Baked — or your money refunded. Rich ard son & B agntan Co R 


Tell Your Grocer —He will do the rest. ESTABLISHED 1837 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY . . New Ulm, Minnesota.|f ow york egy hoy wo oe ee ‘aie 


long-continued 


fs 











Daily Capacity Five Thousand Barrels. 














face iV GNIAR THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 




















No Other Range 


So Easy to Manage, So Sure 
in Results, as the New 


AWIOr 


Because No Other Range 
Has These Improvements. 





(1) Single Damper 


(5) Hod for Ashes 








(Patented) 
One motion regu- 
lates fire and oven. 
Worth the price of 
the range. | 





(2) Patented Grates | 


Save fuel, time, 
trouble—a bet- 

ter fire and 
less cost. 


(3) Cup-Joint Oven 


Flues 


They don’t leak. 
They insure bet- 
ter baking. 


(4) Reliable Oven 


Indicator 


Entirely outside 
of oven—no |. 
smoke or steam 
can affect it. 











Saves grates, more 
cleanly and _ con- 
venient—the ashes 
being emptied, this 
hod can be returned 
full of coal. 


(6) Closets for Hods 





Coal Hod and Ash 
Hod, same size, 
both out of 
the way. 


(7) Asbestos-Back 
Oven 


Best baking oven 
because most even 
and best controlled. 


(8) Gas Ovens 


Furnished 


Located 
either at right 
or above the 
range. 











The Range shown above is made in three sizes: 
“Palace” for large families, “Castle” for medium, and 
“Fortress” for smaller requirements. 


LET US SEND YOU A BOOKLET! 





WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 














